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“The Week. 


Tuat the Tariff Bill was a game of grab 
played ona large scale, is made apparent by 
the cries of those participants who lost more 
than they gained byit. There is a Knot of iron 
and steel-mongers in Pittsburgh who appear 
to be in a state of extreme exasperation toward 
Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, and Senator Mor 
rill, of Vermont, who, they say, sacrificed 
their principles. This appears to be the view 
alsoof Mr. Henry Carey Baird, of Philadelphia, 
who is reported as saying ‘‘that the bill is a 
surrender on the part of men professing to be 
protectionists ; a sort of peace offering to the 
free foreign traders ; a surrender of the out- 
works which those people have refused to ac 

The meaning of all this is that genuine 
protection, of the simon-pure brand, is the 


cept.” 


highest rate of duty, on every article, that any 
body wants; and that anything short of this is 
1 surrender of one’s principles to the *‘ free for 
eign traders.”” The hoop-iron, cotton-tie, and 
tin-plate makers wanted something which they 
did not get ; therefore the outworks of our na 
We must say that, 
while there is sometbing ludicrous in the spec 
tacle of Mr. H. C. Baird assailing Mr. Kelley 
for unfaithfulness to the doctrines of protec- 
tion, there is nevertheless some logical force in 
Mr. Baird’s position. Protection means keeping 
the hated foreign thing out of our markets. If 
it does not do this, it is only half-protection, 
quarter-protection, fractional protection. But 
if we leave it to an ignorant or ill-informed 
Congress to fix and determine what these frac- 


tional defences are gone. 


tions shall be, how can we expect anything 
better than these blundering bills ? 


The general aspects of trade in the United 
States have improved somewhat in several re 
spects in the last ten days. One of the princi 
pal items is a greatly increased movement of 
grain, cattle, and hogs into the principal West 
ern primary markets. This indicates an in- 
crease in the volume of all other mercantile 
and industrial business at the West. The ad 
journment of Congress has also removed one 
cause of uneasiness, especially in the iron 
trade. The anticipations of reductions in the 
tariff do not seem to have had a very depress 
ing effect on the importations of foreign goods, 
as we find that the amounts of imports at the 
port of New York in the week ending Febru- 
ary 24 were $4,502,568, against only $2,149, 
123 ir the preceding week, and that the 
amounts withdrawn from warehouse and 
thrown upon the market showed an equal 
increase. Exports of breadstuffs keep up 
well, and by the latest report of the B 
reau of S.atistics it is 
four months ending 
of our 


shown that in the 
January 31 the va 

$92,749,136 in excess 
of the value of our imports 


exports was 
It pow begins 
to appear that, in consequence of this lary 


trade balance in our favor, the movement of 
specie from London to New York in the neat 


he Nation. 


future is not improbable. On Monday and 
Tuesday, March 5 and 6, £200,000 of gold 
were withdrawn from the Bank of Er 
for export to America; and though 
foreiyn exchange were not down to the figures 


gland 
rates of 
generally assumed as the ‘** gold importing 
point,” it is asserted by some of the most pro 
minert drawers of foreign bills that, in view of 
the low i 


interest in London and the 
higher rates here, the specie could be imported 


rates of 
even at Tue sday’s rates for exchane with 
out loss. The rates of interest for money in 
all American markets have been hard 
the last 

, 


mercantile paper in New York have advanced 


ten days. The rates for dis 


1 per cent. in the last week, and are now 64 
and 74 percent. for discounts of prime sing] 
name paper, against 54 and 64 a week ago 
The advance in rates for m y has had ad 
pressing effect on the stock market ; but on 
the other hand, the probable imports of s 
which will be intluenced by the I t 1 ! 
money, will probably have the eff 
prices ere long As compared with aw ‘ 
th rei ist ves k 

market has advanced an ave 

For some time it had been rumored that t] 
Mikes, and Barnevs, and Clints, and John F 
Smyths were determined that so impractica 
ble a civil-service reformer as Mr. Burt, of 
the Naval Office, must no longer be p 
mitted to hold an important place in_ the 

} } 


Custom-house. 
President, 
reformer himself, would easily see the desira 


But it was supposed that th 


who professes to be a civil-sery 


bility of having a man of Mr. Burt's stamp 
in just such a position of practical admit 
istration to serve as a model and a gu 
ing influence, and that the urgency of tl 
Mikes and Barneys would be harmless. But, 
in fact, Mr position 1 


Burt's 


to Mr. Graham, who, without disrespect 6 
it said, does not equal, far less excel, hin 
in official efficiency Mr. Burt was at th 


same time nominated for the ¢ 
ship under the Civil - Servi 
This is an honorable place, and Mr 
unquestionably well fitted for it But the 
President himself 
much whether Mr 
take it. The salary of the Naval Officer is 


must have doubted verv 


Burt would be able 


SS 000 that of the Chief Examiner is $3.00) 
Mr. Burt has a family, but no fortur r 
accept an office which tnvolves a reduction of 
income from $8,000 to $3,000, and at the same 
tine a chanz reside Ww per 
the making of an additional I 1 
side activity sto such a a diffi t 
Ff no in = poss tle 2 Th P e 
ught to |} Known tha If he did not, a 
s e ft y les} 1 WwW i hav 
) cr} a | } } Ps 1 } j 
The s s it ow Mr. B M 
(y Mir W “ i i i 
} ’ e < j re is Mr Tat 
Mr. Smar Mr. R il s 
sf TIN Mr. B yest, and 
h “ ref r of 
them ali, is °° pt 1” out of the service 


The offer of the Chief Examiners! pis so thin 
a disguise of the determination to get rid of 
him that it rather aggravates than mitigates 
the disecreditable character of the act ri in 
cerity of th President's civ sery reform 
professions has very s isly put in 
question by himself 
Speaker Keifer was uke his 
mark o I 
lust fore t Ypira ( 
his pow iss ‘ 
shortha T M | 
tl h Mi 1\ \ 
1 W : ( \ 
pet i \ W , Wa ‘ 
nd tha 1 ( 
\ Lnow vlis ‘ 
xt D M ly 
ba ain't? 
ird \ 
1 ‘\ 
\ ; \ 
Ik 
\ 
Mir \ 
ly 
\ 
IS < W ; 
. , woM : ‘ 
il y ‘ 
{ i \\ 
And this ‘ , 
stra Var yay ces 
( < tis 
1 i ‘ \ M Vu 
~ \ Mr Iy 1 \ 
il i i 
he was 3 in “ i 
? is Mr] Was ¢ ] 
fy } < < . |? 
i silv was What | was ad j 
ho s 
WW pav clos ittention to all Stalwart 
~ ect a I Da 
s T ipa ! ‘ ind Trea iil 
~ WwW ters. s hes i l iddress¢ eure 
f t l { jing out what a 
Stalwartis, and what he thinks or desires, but 
thus far in vain. We pay special heed for 
ae | son to the itterances of the Rev. Dr 
New i the Stalwart chaplain including 
his sermons, knowing him to be an 
Tusive and genial divine, who is apt to blurt 
things out when he feels in good spirits; but 
this p he is dumb as a tombstone At 
the dinner of the Lincoln Club, the other day, 


we felt sure the secret would slip out, but it 


did not The speakers all avoided it, though 


t were numerous obscure allusions to it 

l Grant Club,” an Albany Stalwart. insti 
} maipvtained by the estimable John F 

s bh. had a dinner last week, at which 


v letters from distinguished abscntees were 


read, but they were all absoluteiy discreet 


How 


up their record, inscribe 


rd i<ing called on the Stalwarts to 


‘forgive and 


forget’ on their banners,” and ‘‘ turn attention 





ZOO 





to the old-time enemy,” but gave no reason 
for recommending this truly mysterious beha- 
Mr. Bliss — the Bliss 

hoped ‘‘the occasion would lead in some 
manner to the reuniting of the Republican 
party,”” but did not what 
Mr. Martin I. ‘*his heart 
would be with them,” but did not say what 
Mr. Roscoe Conkling was more hid- 
den and mysterious than any of them. He 
said it was pleasant to know that they were 
‘*tried and true, and steadfast in the faith,” 
but did not say what ‘‘the faith” was. It 
may, for aught we can tell, be faith in John 
F. Smyth. He also remarked that the Grant 
Club can say: ‘‘ We abode in the ship; we 
tried to hold her in her course.” jut why 
did they abide in the ship? What ship was 
it? What ber Where is 
now, and who is navigating her ? 


vior George George 


say in manner. 


Townsend said 


about 


was course ? she 


A correspondent, apropos of the warrant is- 
sued for Sheridan’s arrest, asks: ‘‘ Has the Sec- 
retary of State a right to issue a w:rrant of ar 
rest under any circumstances? If so, can such 
warrant be placed in the hands of a foreign 
Minister for service? In times of peace, can 
warrants of arrest be issued by any but magis 
trates and judges, on affidavits ?” The Re 
vised Statutes provide that persons charged 
with crimes under an extradition treaty may 
be arrested ‘‘upon complaint made under 
oath,” and brought before a Judge or Com- 
missioner, who certifies all the proceedings to 
the Secretary of State; and the Secretary, if a 
treaty crime is made out, issues his warrant 
for the surrender (U.S. R. 8., Sec. 5,270). 
Warrants are served, as a general thing, by mar- 
Our laws do not permit the British 
Minister to serve warrants, either in time of 
peace or war, nor would his official and social 
duties leave him time for such work. Our 
correspondent wishes that Mr. Frelinghuysen 
would recollect that ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” We sincerely hope it is 
not necessary to remind him of this. An 
American statesman who forgets what the 
price of liberty is, or shows signs of believing 
that it is ‘‘ marked down,” to suit the times, 
to occasional vigilance or casual vigilance, is 
not the man to be intrusted with such a place 
as that of Secretary of State. Only the one 
price system is compatible with the perpetuity 
of free institutions. 


shals. 


Mr. West, the British Minister, was asked 
on Sunday about the Sheridan extradition, and 
frankly stated that he knew nothing what 
ever about the strength or weakuess of thi 
Ggvernment’s case; the depositions of the 
witnesses, or, in other words, the evidence, 
not having reached him. It appears from 
his statement, however, that he believes that 
if he can favorable from 
the Commissioner here, and no objection is 
raised by the State Department, he will se- 
cure Sheridan’s surrender without further 
trouble. But there can be little doubt that 
Sheridan will, if things look badly for him, 
do his utmost to bring the matter before the 
courts. Under the recent 
courts, to which we have more than once re 
ferred, extradition is not simply a matter be 


get a decision 


decisions of our 
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tween the two Governments, but, at least 
in this country, the prisoner may himself 
call for the aid of the courts if the treaty is 
violated. In the which have arisen, 
the prisoners, having been surrendered by 
England to this country for trial, secured 
their release by showing that they were being 
prosecuted for an offence other than that for 


cases 


which they had been surrendered—an offence | 


outside the treaty. For instance, a fugitive from 
this country to England, surrendered for mur- 
der and proceeded against here for treason (a 
political offence outside the treaty), could get 
himself set free at ence, provided these deci- 
sions were followed. Now, suppose the case 
reversed, and that Sheridan, having asylum 
here, and being in danger of being surrendered 
by the United States to England for ‘‘ murder,” 
under the treaty, wishes to show that the mur- 
der was really a political crime, and therefore 
not covered by the treaty, can the judges re- 
fuse to hear him? Must they vindicate the 
right of asylum in one case and wash their 
hands of it in the other ? 








According to a cable despatch, the London 
Law Times makes the suggestion with regard 
to the Sheridan extradition case that the Ash- 
burton Treaty contains no proviso preventing 
the surrender of political refugees. Its idea 
seems to be that Sheridan’s case is outside the 
treaty, and that the State Department can sur- 
render him if it chooses. This is law with a ven- 
geance. When the treaty of 1842 was sent to the 
Senate President Tvler said : “In this careful 
and specific enumeration of crimes, the object 
has been to exclude all political offences, or cri- 
minal charges arising from wars or intestine 
commotions.” Even Mr. Fish, in the Wins- 
low correspondence, in which he endeavored 
to show that a man who was extradited for a 
treaty crime could not object if he were tried 
for an offence outside the treaty, expressly 
disclaimed all idea that political refugees were 
to be regarded as criminals by either country. 
He referred to it asa thing ‘‘ inherently im- 
possible,” and as ‘‘ beyond the possibility of 
contemplation.” Since that time, too, two very 
important decisions have been rendered, one 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals (Com. v. 
Hawes, 13 Kentucky Rep.), and the other by 
the United States District Court in California 
(U. S. v. Watts, 14 Federal Reporter, No. 
3), in which the treaty has been thoroughly 


_ examined, and it has been expressly held that 


it excludes political and all other offences 
not expressly included in it. Sheridan must 
be extradited, if at all, for the crime of com- 
mon murder, ‘‘ upon such evidence of crimi- 
nality,” to follow the language of the treaty, 
‘*as, according to the laws of the place” where 
he is found, ‘‘ would justify his apprehension 
and commitment for trial if the crime or 
offence had there been committed.” 


It appears as if Englishmen were beginning to 
see the bearing on the extradition of Sheridan, 
and, it may be, of other Insh conspirators, of 
the attempt, in which Mr. Forster has been 
the most prominent actor, to make the Dublin 
assassinations the work, not of a small band 
of conspirators, but of the Land League, 
headed by Mr. Parnell and his Parliamentary 
followers. This attempt was really begun 


stone, it is but just to say, avoided it. 


| immediately after the murders in Phenix 


Park. It was, perhaps, not unnatural, in the 
excitement and anger of the moment, that 
many Englishmen should be disposed to lay 
on the promoters of the Irish agitation the 
blame of all the crimes which anybody who 
shared in it had committed. But it was 
very bad politics to allow this feeling to find 
formal or frequent expression. Mr. Glad- 
He 
retused to regard the Phcenix Park assassina 


| tions as the crime either of the Irish people or 
| any considerable part of it, as the Tories and a 
| very large body of his own followers would 


| assassin. 


| have to be won over. 


| who had previously thought well. 


undoubtedly have wished him todo. He re- 
fused to lay aside on account of it his scheme 
of relief and conciliation, and passed the 
Arrears Bill just as if nothing had occurred to 
throw doubt on the utility of conciliation. 
This was the part of wisdom, even if he sup- 
posed that every man in Ireland was an 
Burke said that you cannot draw 
an indictment against a whole people. He 
might have added that even if you could, 


it would not be sound policy to doit. Large 
masses of men cannot be punished. They 


No matter how low 
your opinion of them may be, if you have to 
govern them you must conceal it, and act as 
if you thought well of them. If invective 
and sweeping generalization, directed against 
whole races and creeds, were of any use as re- 
formatory agencies, the Irish ought now to be 
the happiest and most virtuous people on the 
globe. 


have been well if Mr. Gladstone 
imposed his own statesmanlike 
all his followers. He was not 
able to do so. Mr. Forster committed the 
great folly the other day of charging com 
plicity in or connivance at the assassinations 
not only on Parnell and his Parliamentary 
followers, but on the Land League, an associ- 
ation which we have no doubt included the 
vast majority of the Irish farmers and small 
shop-keepers. This was unfortunate, even 
with reference to domestic politics alone, be- 
causeit could not do any good. It exasperated 
the Land Leaguers, and made, we venture to 
say, not one human being think ill of them 
Since then 
Lord Hartington has had the extreme impru- 
dence—to use a mild term—to declare that 
although Ireland ought to have representative 
county government, it would be dangerous 
to give it now ; which is a roundabout way of 
saying that the bulk of the people are ani 
mated by designs dangerous to the public 
peace and security. This was mere exaspera- 
tion, and for no apparent practical result. 
But now comes from this unfortunate free- 
dom of speech an immediate inconvenience. 
If it were generally agreed that the “ Invinci- 
bles” were a small body of conspirators, with 
out popular support or connivance, like most 
other murderers, there would probably be lit- 
tle difficulty in obtaining Sheridan’s extradi- 
tion. His chance of safety lies in making it 


It would 
could have 
reserve on 


clear that the Invincibles—if he was one of 
them—were a political body, fairly represent- 
ing the feelings and aims of a large body of 
his countrymen; or, in other words, that their 
doings have one of the characteristics of a po- 
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pular revolt. Mr. Forster, and several other 
English politicians, as well as the London 
Times and others of the London press, have, 
by magnifying the Invincibles into a very wide 
spread organization, been actually helping him 
to make his crime—if he be guilty—appear a 
political one, and to furnish our Government 
with solid reasons for refusing to deliver him. 
Io fact, nearly everything that has been said in 
England, inthe anti-Irish sense, including Mr. 
Forster’s speech, since Carey’s confession, has 
helped to make any Irish fugitive criminals 
there may be in this country feel safer. It 
puts them in the category of the Nihilists, and 
the Carbonari, and the French Reds, and divers 
other tyrant-killers whom England in times 
past has been proud to shelter, and makes easy 
work for our State Department in declining 
their extradition. 


The reply of the select committee appornt- 
ed by the Trustees of Columbia College to the 
petitioners who asked for higher educational 
advantages for women in connection with the 
college, is not as gracious as it might 
There is something like a lofty assumption of 
superior intelligence, not to say something like 
a desire to administer a snub, in the language in 
which the Committee speaks of the petitioners, 
who in fact represent the very best class of our 
citizens. The Committee also inveighs with 
great vigor against the idea of a co-education of 
the two sexes as a revulutionary thing, while the 
petitioners had repeatedly protested that co- 
education in the ordinary sense was not at all 
the thing they were asking for. The emphasis 
with which the Committee dwells upon this 
point, reminds us of the time when the anti- 
slavery men were insisting upon the exclusion 
of slavery from the Territomes, and when the 
slaveholders met them with this knock-down 
argument: ‘‘ Do you want your daughter to 
marry a nigger?” Finally, the Committee re- 
commend that a plan be drawn up for a course 
of studies outside of the college, but aided by 
it ; for reviews and examinations by the facul- 
ty of the college at which any young woman 
who has ‘‘diligently pursued the course pre- 
scribed,” may present herself, and for the 
award to each young woman sustaining such 
examination a suitable diploma or testimonial 
attesting her success. This is something at 
least ; perhaps more than the opening of the 
report encouraged us to expect. As chairman 
of the Committee, Dr. Dix’s name heads the 
signatures to this report. 


be. 


The return of Mr. Gladstone to England is 
said to have been unduly hastened—unduly as 
far as his health is concerned—by the growing 
dissensions in the Cabinet between the Radi 
als and Whigs, or rather between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and the Whigs, for Mr. Chamberlain 
now seems to be the only representative the 
Radicals have in the Cabinet. Sir Charles 
Dilke has very distinctly announced his with- 
drawal into the ranks, if not of the Whigs, of 
the Moderates or ‘‘ Opportunists,” as they ar 
called in France; and between Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain there is a breach which 
nothing less potent than Mr. Gladstone's in 


fluence can bridge over. The latest collision in 


their speeches out of doors is over Irish county 
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government. Mr. Chamberlain 


to be reformed at once 


Says it ougat 
Lord Hartington says 
it would be dangerous to reform it until the 
Irish begin to behave better, and that it is, 
therefore, not to be thought of at present. He 
is afraid that a representative county govern 
ment, elected by the rate-payers or by manhood 
suffrage, would be used as a means of attack 
ing property and preaching sedition. If this 
view should prevail generally in England, it 
would open up a very dismal future for what 
is called the Irish question. The Irish say that 
they do not behave well because they have 
grievances, and will not behave well until these 
are redressed. To which the Hartington branch 
of the Whigs make answer that they must be 

have well 


before the grievances can be re 


dressed. As the Irish can evidently display 
fully as much persistence in behaving badly as 
the English in refusing to redress grievances, 
this Whig view appears to Keep the Lrish ques 
tion in the vicious circle in which it has been 
revolving for two hundred years; and the Radi 


cals are able to oppose to it the fact that if. it 


had uninterruptedly prevailed in all cases, 
the English would never have got their Re 
form Bill and the Irish their Catholic Emanci- 
pation 


Mr. Chamberlain, who is very obnoxious to 
the Whigs, as well to the 
ground that he is the. originator and promoter 


aus Tories, on the 
of that detestable thing the caucus, is weighted 
heavily as a Cabinet officer by the fact that h 

is the only one who has no social backing in 
all members of what 
at least 
a fair share of such countenance (which is, to 


London. The others are 


iscalled London Society, and have 
be sure, not much) as London Society gives 
to Mr. and Mr 
Chamberlain 1s, however, distinctively a manu 


Gladstone his followers 


facturer from the provinces, and especially 
from that most odious bit of the provinces 
Birmingham, and has little or po *‘* show, 
as the pugilists call it, in the Metropolitan 
world. He is, in the eyes of the clubs 
and dinner parties, an even more odious 
enemy to the established social order than 


His 


Ministry was larzely due to Gladstone's recog 


Gladstone himself. admission to. the 


nition of the strength in Scotland and the 
great towns of the way of looking at politics 
which Mr. Chamberlain represents. None of 
the other members of the Cabinet perceive it 
so clearly, and they are really only sustained 
in their toleration of these opinions, or in their 
support of them, in the teeth of the hostility 
of the wealthier classes in London, by the 
dominating influence of Mr. Gladston It 
must not be forgotten, too, in Witnessing or 
woudering over the dissensions in Mr. Glad 


stone et Which have led to the with 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Forster, 


aud Mr. Bright in succession, that 


*s Cabit 
Grawal of the 


hand . 
DATAGLV One 


of the questions now before the country came 
up in the canvass Iss). That canvass con 
sisted in the main of a very brilliant assault 


yn the policy of the Tories, which was entirely 
domestic 
The 


reason given for turning them out of 


a foreign policy They had no 
measures to be condemned or 


principal 


resists d 


office was that thev were involving the coun- 
try in disastrous wars all over the globe. 


About home matters the Liberals had nothing 











to say except that Mr. Gladst 

trusted to do what was right ( 

Ireland, as wel is } vt sof ‘ 

tion, upon which the Ministers | 

pared views till If CAN par tt 

ing office, and it has been n 

the fact that it has lost tl 

which it possessed for over a tury i 


taken on a social and agrariar 

is full of suggestion touching their ow 

tion for Englishme: rh tft 

Cabinet toward it, in’ fa s ver 

that of the Republican party tow Y 
that 


. whieh 


is, a slightly bewilder 


one makes & man w 


) 
on it, lke 


cided Views 


ittle odious 


The 
don for the 
and conditions of the Euroy ( 


conference recently ass 
Purpose of sett new 
, 


tus 


sion of the Danube has renew 





tional institution, as th 
twenty-one vears from next t \ 
present 


term of twelve veurs exit | 


Commission was created by t l 


Paris in 1856, its) exist 
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twelve vears by an agt ntin M s 


and its authority enlarged by the ( 
Berlin in 87s. It sists 

of the seven signatory ] wers 

of Berlin, and of Rumania. It ( 
and it possesses certain s 


the 


mamian city, which et 


portions of the Danu \ 
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Improve its facilities by 
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i disproportionate share 
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Commission, and t fema f | 


Which had risen to the dignity of a} 


rimMoniony i; e) 


ac 
exchange of diplomatic notes, and to vel 


manifestations of national } 


Im the P: rliament f Bucharest \ \ ny 





terests of Rumania for the 
ded reconciliation with the 


Empi M » Vienn 


res 
way for an arrangement altogethe 


Nee 
Giers’s visit f 
the 
ble, as it appears, 
Hungary. In up in the 


Commission a friendly compromise proposal! 


to the demands of 


regard to her leaders} 


of French origin was adopted, and Rumania 


Was granted no more than Servia, another 


new riparian kingdom—that is, merely a con 
the Rumania 


spurned this offer, and instructed her repre 


sultative voice in Conference 


sentative in London to abstain from participa 
tion in the deliberations 
emphatic protest, declaring 


and to enter a most 
that 
adopted without her consent, and with such 
flagrant disregard of vital national interests 
and rights, would not be binding on her. This 
protest remained unheeded. 


resolut 1OnS 


OR 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


}Wepvespay, February 28, to Turspay, March 6, 1883, 


Inciusive.| 
DOMESTIC. 
On Wednesday the Senate passed the bill to 
increase the pensions of one-armed and one 
legged soldiers, and showed a disposition to 
reconsider the motion by which they had 
agreed to a conference with the House on a 
tariff bill, but no action was taken. Messrs. 
Bayard and Beck withdrew from the confe 
rence which met that evening, and on Thurs 
day much time was spent in the appointment 
of their successors. Messrs. Mahone and Mec 
Dill finally accepted the positions Several 
amendments to the Sundry Civil Service Bill, 
including one appropriating $40,000 for the 
protection and improvement of the Yellow 
stone National Park, and providing for a Su 
perintendent and ten assistants to live in the 
Park and take care of it, were adopted, and 
the bill was passed. On Friday the confe 
rence reports on the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Bills, and on the 
Tariff Bill, were ree@eived and adopted the 
latter by au vote of 32 to 31. On Saturday a 
motion to lay on the table the House River and 
Harbor Appropriation Bill was carried. Mr. 
Davis resigned the Presidency of the Senate, 
and a resolution declaring Mr. Edmunds Pre 
sident was adopted. The Senate remained 
in session until 5 o’clock Sunday morning, 
when a recess was taken till 9 o'clock. The 
Tariff Bill was received from the House, was 
signed by the President of the Senate, and 
sent to President Arthur, who at once signed 
it. Several of the general appropriation bills 
were received from the House and passed. 
At 12 o'clock on Sunday Mr. Edmunds de 
clared the Forty-seventh Congress adjourned 
sie die 

In the House on Wednesday Mr. Randall 
declined to serve as member of the Tariff Con 
ference Committee, and Mr. Speer was ap- 
pointed in his place. The River and Harbor 
Bill was discussed in the evening. On Thurs 
day the River and Harbor Bill was passed by 
a vote of 112 to 90 after a stormy scene. On 
Friday the Senate Pension Pill, the Naval Bill, 
and the Legislative and Army Appropriation 
Bills were passed ; and on Saturday, the Con 
ference Tariff Bill, by a vote of 152 to 116. In 
the night the last of the contested-election cases 
were disposed of by the seating of Mr. Cook 
(Greenbacker), of lowa, and adepting the 
minority report of the Committee, declaring 
Mr. Lee (colored, Republican), of South Caro 
lina, elected ; but the Democrats fil/bustered, 
and refused to reject the majority report, so 
that Mr. Lee was not seated. The Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill was passed, thus dis 
posing of all the appropriation bills. A strenu 
ous attempt was made to take up the Bond 
ed Whiskey Bill, but in vain. The House 
met at 9 o'clock Sunday morning, and the 
customary resolution tendering a vote of 
thanks to the Speaker was offered. It was of 
course passed, but eight members deliberately 
voted against it. The death of Alexander H. 
Stephens was announced, and resolutions of 
respect adopied. The Speaker then made his 
closing address, containing the usual congra 
tulations, and the session ended. 

eOne of Speaker Keifer’s last official acts 
Was to dismiss, without cause, Mr. Tyson, one 
of the stenographers of the House appointed 
lust winter, and appoint his (Mr. [Keifer’s) 
nephew in his place. The conclusion drawn 
is that the Speaker dismissed Mr. Tyson in 
order that his nephew might draw the salary 
during the vacation, when there will be no 
work. This act has excited much adverse 
comment. 

The President on Thursday nominated §. 
W. Burt, the Naval Officer in the New York 
Custom-house, for Chief Examiner under the 
Civil-Service Commission, and Elihu Root for 
District Attorney of the Southern District of 
New York, to succeed Mr. Woodford. Mr. 
Burt declined the nomination, on the ground 
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that he could not afford to take the place on 
account of the smallness of the salary, and on 
Friday, Edward O. Graves, Superintendent of 
the Nationa! Bank Redemption Agency of the 
Treasury Department, was nominated in his 
stead. Mr. Graves also declined the nomina- 
tion. Charles K. Graham was nominated 
for Mr. Burt's place as Naval Officer, These 
nominations, which were confirmed by the 
Senate, have been gencrally approved by the 
press, with the exception of that of Mr. Burt, 
which is regarded as a plan to get him out of 
the Custom-house, since it was tolerably well 
known that he would decline the position of 
Chief Examiner under the Civil-Service Com 
mission. 


Some important decisions in cases involving 
the efforts of creditors to hold States to their 
contracts in the issue of bonds, were handed 
down by the Federal Supreme Court on Mon- 
cay. In 1874 the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana passed an act consolidating the 
bonds of the State in a new loan, and a special 
tax levy was provided to meet the require 
ments of the loan. In 1870 a new State Con- 
stitution was adopted, containing a debt ordi 
nance making a new adjustment of the debt of 
the State, and changing the tax levy so as to 
make it impossible for the Board of Liquida 
tion of the State to meet the requirements of 
the act of 1874 in case it should be held bind 
ing. Certain bondholders, citizens of the 
State, brought suit and asked for a manda 
mus compelling the officers of the Board of 
Liquidation to carry out the provisions of 
the Jaw of 1874. The Supreme Court 
holds that the Executive officers of the State 
constituting the Board of Liquidation are sub 
ject to the Constitution and laws of the State, 
and that the judiciary of the United States 
cannot intervene between the State and its 
officers and take control of the action of the 
latter. Another decision boles that a citizen 
of one State cannot collect his claims against 
the government of another State by the assign 
ment of his claims to the government of bis 
own State ance the bringing of a suit by the 
latter. The main ground of the decision is 
that such a proceeding is in the nature of an 
attempt to evade the restrictions of the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution, and that 
citizens of a State can maintain no action 
through and in the name of a State, which 
they could not maintain of their own right 
and in their own name. 

The decrease of the national debt in the 
month of February amounted to a little more 
than $7,500,000, or only a little more than 
half the average monthiy reduction for the 
seven months ending January 31. The total 
reduction since June 30, 1882, or for two-thirds 
of the current fiscal year, is a little more than 
$102,500,000. The Sceretary estimated the 
surplus for the year at $120,000,000, to which 
$15,000,000 may be added because of an ex- 
cessive appropriation for pensions. These 
figures indicate an average monthly reduction 
of about $8,000,000 for the remaining four 
months of the fiscal vear. 


Mr. James Gilfillan, Treasurer of the United 
States, has handed in his resignation, to take 
effect on the 1st of April. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics re 
ports that the excess of the value of exports of 
merchandise for the month of January, 1885, 
was $23,397,430; for the seven months ended 
January 31, 1883, $77,972,899. The imports 
of merchandise for the twelve months ended 
January 31, 1883, were $752,727,367, and for 
the twelve months ended January 51, 1582, 
$681,880,814, showing an increase of $70,846,- 
553. The exports for the same period were 
$783,298,409 and $824,391,216, respectively, 
showing a decrease of $41,092,807. 





Alexander H. Stephens, Governor of Georgi: 
and ex- Vice-President of the Confederate 
States, died in Atlanta, Ga., on Sunday morn- 
ing. He was born in Taliaferro County, Ga., 
in 1812. He served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1848 to the close of the 


| on Monday. 
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Thirty-fifth Congress. When Georgia seceded 
from the Union, he went with his State. He 
was elected Vice-President of the Confederacy 
to conciliate the moderate Secessionists in the 
South, and was never fujly in accord with Jef- 
ferson Davis. After the close of the war he 
accepted the situation, and made many con- 
ciliatory speeches. He was elected a member 
of the Forty-third Congress and served till the 
end of the session of 1882. He was elected 
Governor of Georgia by a large majority last 
fall. 

James $. Boynton, President of the State 
Senate, was sworn in as Governor of Georgia 
He has ordered an election to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Stephens, to take place on April 24. 


On Thursday the long contest, said to be 
upprecedented in the history of the State, for 
the election of a United States Senator from 
Michigan, was terminated by the election of 
Thomas W. Palmer, of Detroit, to succeed 
Senator Ferry. 

The Republican State Convention of Michi 
gan convened in East Saginaw on Wednesday 
Austin Blair was nominated for Justice of the 
Supreme Court, for the long term, and Thos. J 
O’Brien for the short term. Henry B. Hut- 
chins was nominated for Regent of the Uni 
versity, for the fullterm, and Joseph C, Jones, 
of Saginaw, forthe short term. The Conven 
tion broke up amid confusion. 

The Republican State Committee of Con 
necticut on Monday night elected Senator Or 
ville Il. Platt a member of the Republican Na 
tional Committee in place of Marshall Jewell. 


The Fusion-Greenback State Central Com 
mittee of Maine held a meeting Wednesday 
night, in which every county was represented. 
It was decided to act with the Democratic 
party in 1884, and to ignore totally the Solon 
Chase Greenbackers. 


The Grand Jury at Milwaukee, in their 
final report on the Newhall House disaster, 
held the owners blameless and mildly cen- 
sured the landlord. They said, in regard to 
the hotel building: ‘‘ We find that the New 
hall House was constructed in as substantial a 
manner as such buildings usually are; that there 
was scarcely a hotel in the country as easy of 
egress as the Newhall House; and that the 


{ owners bad done all that was reasonable for 


protection and escape in case of accident.” 


The latest news from the lower Mississippi 
River is that the water at Helena is rising at 
the rate of about half an inch per hour, and it 
isnow thought that the highest mark of last 
year will be reached. Accounts from the sec- 
tion between Friar’s Point and Vicksburg on 
the Mississippi side of the river are that the 
levees there are still unbroken and no danger 


is apprebended, the planters being busy 
ploughing and putting in their crops. A He- 


lena despatch says: ** The Fitzhugh Levee, 
five miles south of this city, gave way last 
night. This morning the crevasse was over 
one hundred yards wide, and was becoming 
rapidly wider. The rush of water through 
the opening was terrific. The whole country 


around Old Town is believed to be inun- 
dated.” 
FOREIGN 
The British Government has made demands 


upon the Governments of the United States 
and France, for the extradition of Sheridan 
and Byrne respectively, for complicity in the 
Phoenix Park murders. The warrant of arrest 
for Sheridan was granted by Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen, but no further steps have been 
taken by the English Government. It is be- 
lieved that they are waiting to obtain such evi 
dence as to establish a clear legal presump- 
tion against him. Meanwhile the question of 
whether Sheridan is subject to extradition is 
exciting discussion both here and in England. 

Byrne, on the other hand, has been arrested 
in Paris on the direct charge of assassination, 
and on Wednesday he appeared before the 
Public Prosecutor. He denied that he was 
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guilty of assassination, and refused to reply to 
further questioning. He is kept a close pri 
soner. The Council of Ministers will finally 
decide whether he shall be surrendered or not, 
and are awaiting the arrival of documents 
from England before passing upon the ques 
tion. The friends of Byrne bave sent for evi 
dence to prove an alibi for him on the 6th of 
May last, the day upon which the Phenix 
Park murders were committed. On Monday 
it was stated that two Irish members of Par 
liament had made attidavits that they saw 
Byrne in London on the above-mentioned date. 
If an alibi is proved, it is expected that the 
French Government will at once set him at 
liberty. His arrest has caused violent attacks 
upon the Government in the French Radical 
newspapers. 


Fifty suspicious persons are said to have 
left Ireland since the inquiry at the Castle 
was begun. A Dublin despatch to the Daily 
News on Saturday said: ‘* The police have 
made startling discoveries at Rochdale. Lists 
of the names of the chief members of va 
rious secret societies, and documents disclos- 
ing their extent, have been seized at the 
lodgings, in Rochdale, of Walsh, who has 
been arrested at Havre, and who has been 
organizing a secret society in the North of 
England. Correspondence with Byrne re- 
garding the organization, and a photograph of 
‘Number One,’ clearly establishing his iden- 
tity, were also found.” The extradition of 
Walsh has been demanded from France. The 
letters seized at his house are said to reveal the 
fact that 6,000 men, amply provided with 
funds and revolvers, were enrolled in a secret 
society, Which he was organizing in the North 
of England. Arrests continue to be made in 
Treland. 


A despatch trom Loughrea, Ireland, says 
that the distress among the people there is 
alarming. Crowds besiege the houses of the 
priests, clamoring for food. Mr. Childers, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, discussing the 
distress in Ireland in the House of Commons, 
on Wednesday, said that the Government 
would not shrink from taking strong measures 
if they were likely to have permanent effect. 
Ile pointed out that wages were high, and that 
the distress only affected overcrowded dis- 
tricts. He hoped that the L[rish members 
would do what they could to restore confi 
dence in Ireland, so that promoters of public 
works would be able to obtain loans from 
private sources instead of from the Govern- 
ment. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr 
Parnell complained of the seemipg intention 
of the Government to relieve the distress in 
Ireland by poorhouses and emigration. The 
Right Hon. Lyon Playfair announced that his 
resignation as Deputy Speaker was caused by 
ili health, and the Marquis of Hartington 
gave notice that he would on Friday move the 
appointment of Sir Arthur J. Otway to the 
office, and on Friday the latter was unani- 
mously elected. A motion offered by Mr. 
Richard O'Shaughnessy, member for the city 
of Limerick, declaring it expedient to intro- 
duce in Ireland the principle of compulsory 
education, was agreed to. On Monday Mr. 
Gladstone entered the House for the first time 
since his return from Cannes. He was 
received with loud cheers from all sides. The 
Under Foreign Secretary, in reply to a 
question, said the surrender of P. J. Sheridan 
1ad been asked of the United States Govern- 
ment, but that he was unable to say anything 
further in regard to the matter. Mr. Parnell 
having asked a question touching ‘* the starv 
ing condition of the people of Treland,” Mr. 
Trevelyan in reply denied the existence of 
such distress as was alluded to by Mr. Parnell. 
Mr. Gladstone stated that the Government in 
tended to withdraw the troops from Egypt as 
soon as the aims of the occupation had been 
obtained. These were the establishment of 
order and liberty and the security of the pas 
sage of the Suez Canal On Monday night he 


suid the recent surmise of Lord Hartington, 


| that the evacuation of Egypt might Ix 
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THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 
Tue Forty-seventh Congress, which expired on 
Sunday, will not be ‘* pointed at with pride” 
by either party, for it has given less evidence 
of ability among its members in either branch, 
and it excited adverse criticism, 
than most of its predecessors. Its debates 
have been exhibitions of the dreariest kind of 
mediocrity, and its acts were the result of a 
helpless obedience to pushing or restraining 
outside forces of various kinds. It has brought 
forth some good legislation, but some of the best 
of it the majority was driven into against its 
own liking. On the whole, it may be said that 
the Congress just expired furnished a fair 
example of what poor material the spoils 
system in politics, and the kind of party man- 
agement born of it, will bring to the front in 
It will be admitted that Mr. 
Keifer was a sorry apparition in the Speaker's 
chair; but it cannot be denied that in point of 
ability, as well as moral tone, he fairly repre- 
sented the House over which he presided. 
Neither political party in it was under strong 
intellectual leadership, and neither showed 
any signs of being conscious of great common 
purposes. Evidently in this Congress the 
people were, intellectually and 
morally, very much under-represented, if we 
may use such an expression. 


has more 


ordinary times. 


American 


There has been some sensible legislation 
with regard to the public lands and the Indian 
policy. Postage on ordinary letters was re- 
duced from three to two A civil-ser- 
vice reform bill was passed, and also a bill 
reducing internal-revenue taxation, and mak- 
certain in the tariff. 
said 


cents. 


ing changes 


whole, it must be that in many re- 
spects the second session of this Congress 
was a decided improvement upon the first. 
At the first session it threatened to become 
the most reckless in expenditures and the most 
defiant in its adherence to vicious political 
methods that we have seen for many years. 
A change of tone if not of heart was brought 
about by the elections of last November. The 
same Congress which passed the most lavish 
River and Harbor Bill in 1882, adjourned in 
1883 without appropriating a cent for such ob- 
jects. The same Congress which in 1882 would 
have had scarcely anything but scorn and 
mockery for a real reform of the civil ser- 
vice, rolled up in 1883 enormous majorities 
in each house for a reform bill which scarce- 
ly a dozen members in either house could 
look at without secret detestation. It was an 
astonishing spectacle of virtue under the 
schoolmaster’s rod. But the lack of ability 
god moral force was especially conspicuous in 
the treatment of the Tariff Bill. Congress 
was notoriously under the influence of the 
‘*protected industries,” with the ‘‘ wool in- 
terest” insisting upon this, and the ‘‘iron 
interest ” threatening to defeat the bill if it 
could not have that, and so on. Nor could 
there be a more pitiable exhibition of 
readiness to bargain away principles which 
formerly had been treated as important, than 
when the House instructed its members of the 
Conference Committee on the Tariff Bill to 
bring up in that Committee the great consti 
tutional question whether the Senate could 
riginate revenue legislation, and then threw 
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the question entirely aside as soon as the rates 
on steel and some other articles were raised. 
The Republican party, being constrained 
to pass some kind of bill to reduce taxa- 
tion, passed the only one which, under 
the stress of parliamentary law, could be put 
in shape for enactment before the 4th of 
March. Nothing but hard necessity could 
have forced the House to swallow its pride 
and pass a tariff bill which it had never con- 
sidered in detail. Not to have passed some bill 
would have exposed the party to the charge of 
glaring incompetency, and to a summary reck- 
oning at the polls. It is no wonder if a bill 
thus passed, and not so much to relieve the 
taxpayer as to ‘‘ choke a surplus,” should be at 
variance with sound principles of taxation. 
There was no decent excuse for meddling with 
the tobacco tax. The gross revenue from this 
source ought not to have been lessened. Being 
strictly an article of luxury, the tax upon it is 
a voluntary contribution to the treasury. It 
answers all the requirements of an unobjec 
tionable source of public income. Next to 
alcoholic liquors, tobacco is the most fitting 


| of all articles of general use to be retained 


as a subject of taxation. The consumers had 
not asked for a reduction. To throw away 
ten or twelve millions of revenue under such 
circumstances was a fiscal blunder of the first 
magnitude. As the Republican party can no 
longer subsist upon Kuklux outrages and 
Southern wickedness, but must maintain itself 
hereafter upon the less stimulating diet of 
taxes, tariffs, currency, public debt, and pub- 
lic economy, it is amazing that it should have 
commenced paring the revenue in the interest 
of chewers and smokers, who had not even 
petitioned for such a favor. 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, estimates the 
reduction of the internal revenue provided 
for in the bill at $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and the total reduction at $65,000,000 to 

70,000,000. This allows $30,000,000 of re- 
duction in the tariff—an estimate altogether 
without foundation, us we think. Aside from 
the reduction on sugar, which is supposed to 
be about $11,000,000, there is no reason to 
suppose that the customs revenue will be 
lessened at all. The reductions of duties 
are trivial in any case, and are balanced 


| by higher rates on several important arti 


cles, such as iron ore and common earth- 
enware. Moreover, as Mr. Morrill intimated 
while explaining the bill in the Senate, there 
is the chance that the lower duties adopted 
in some cases may lead to larger importa- 
tions, and therefore to an increased revenue. 
Very much depends upon the prosperity of 
the country and the ability of the people 
to buy ; but supposing these factors to re- 
main about as heretofore, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the aggregate revenue 
from customs will be diminished one cent by 
the tariff changes, except by the slight reduc- 
tion on sugar. Nor will the reduction of the 
internal revenue be perceived in the returns of 
the present fiscal year, since the new rates do 
not go into effect until May1. In the next fis- 
cal year we may look for a shrinkage of $40,- 
000,000, and this is perhaps all that it is pru- 
dent to throw off until we know more definite- 
ly how much is wanted by the Pension Bu- 
reau. 


The effect of the tariff changes upon the in 
dustries of the country, as a whole, will be 
trifling, because the changes are trifling. The 
kaleidoscope has been turned a hair’s breadth 
and the colors transposed a little, but the 
component parts are the same. As Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt says, the bill ‘ will fail of its in- 
tended effect for the reason that the industries 
of the country are suffering, not from foreign 
competition, but from the domestic competi- 
tion arising out of the protection we have had 
for the last twenty years.” How absurd to 
imagine that trade is to be benefited by tak- 
ing a shaving off the duty on iron wire, and 
adding it to the duty on glue! The whole 
bill is made up of such piddling trivialities, 
excepting solely the reduction of the sugar 
tax. The changes are generally made upon 
the old-fashioned principle of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul—a process not likely to increase the 
aggregate wealth of the community. 

It cannot be supposed that this bill is a 
finality upon the questions involved in it. 
Fortunately there is nothing now pressing 
upon the public mind with greater weight 
than questions of fiscal policy. The debate 
in Congress and the struggle of special inte 
rests in the lobby have arrested public atten- 
tion more fixedly than any or all things writ 
ten or said upon the subject since the close of 
the war. The seed sown will not fail to bear 
its fruit. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
MASSACHUSETTS appears to be the only old 
State in which woman suffrage continues to 
be a serious question. In two of the undeve- 
loped Territories of the West we believe it is in 
full operation, one of them being Utah. 
But in the East, as in England, the interest in 
it has either died out or ceased to mani 
fest itself with any fulness or vigor. Even 
in Massachusetts, however, where the cause 
has a body of unusually able and persistent 
advocates, it seems to be losing ground, after 
sixteen years of very steady agitation. In the 
present Legislature in that State it has just 
been defeated by a vote, includizg twenty 
pairs, of 147 to 80. There is some dispute as 
to whether this shows gain or loss; but all 
the gain that is claimed by one of the most 
ardent champions is eleven votes, which is 
hardly worth mention, in view of the fact 
that the suffragists, as well as a great many 
of their opponents, thought that this time, 
with the aid of a little encouragement from 
the new Governor, they would carry their 
point. This result was helped by a remon 
strance against the measure signed by a large 
number of women belonging to the best 
circles. They maintained that those women 
whose influence in politics would make female 
suffrage in any way advantageous to the State, 
were already sosore beset in trying to deal with 
the purely social problems which American 
life presents, that any addition to their burdens 
would be cruel and useless. Children, ser- 
vants, charities, housekeeping, are as much as 
most of them, and more than many of them, 
can cope with already. To impose on them 
the duty of mastering the merits of can- 
didates, and counteracting the schemes of 


wirepullers, under our system of frequent 
elections and complicated nominating ma- 
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chinery, would be, they hold, either to compel 
them to neglect things much more essential to 
the public welfare, or to intensify that sense 
of unfitness for their work which is already 
the curse of so many women’s lives. This 
view of the subject, too, has been strengthened 
by the failure of the law giving female tax- 
payers the right to vote at the election of 
school boards. It was supposed that, owing 
to the well-known interest of women in 
education, they would eagerly avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of exerting their 


influence on public-school management. No 
thing of the kind has happened. A few 


hundreds only ever registered, and the num 
ber is declining every year; and it is, more- 
over, alleged that one great reason for the 
refusal of the women to use their right is 
the fear that if they register they will have to 
pay taxes which they now escape. 

In and about Boston the bill suffered from 
one other very potent consideration, and that 
is that its passage would ‘‘ play into the hands 
of the Democrats,” which is a figurative way 
of saying that it would in Boston, as in all 
other large cities in the East, work the final 
ruin of municipal government by adding to 
the votes of the corrupt and ignorant males 
those of their sisters and cousins and aunts. 
Boston is undergoing an unusually painful 
experience this year in having the city govern- 
ment taken possession of by Irish citizens, 
whose political education in this particular 
field has somehow been neglected. The 
change is, however, not considered irretrieva- 
ble. It is ascribed to the supineness of the 
‘* better element,” and to the very curious con- 
dition of parties which enabled Butler to reach 
the Governorship. Another year the natives 
hope to get back the control of the city 
and the taxes; but they see plainly enough 
that with female suffrage they would have 
to make up their minds to Boston’s sharing 
the fate of New York, and passing perma- 
nently under the rule of a boss to whom 
the servant girls and factory girls would fur- 
nish a powerful contingent, whose devotion 
neither the stump nor the newspaper could 
shake. This is true, in spite of the fact that 
the Catholic Church is opposed to female 
suffrage, and holds strictly to the Paulist view 
of woman’s place and functions in the Church 
and in society. But the Catholic Church is 
wise in its generation. It accepts the inevit 
able always, and, if possible, turns it to 
account, It opposes female suffrage, as it 
has always opposed manhood suffrage ard 
popular government generally; but if female 
suffrage were established, it would undoubt- 
edly try to extract from the evil some good 
for the Church and the faith. It would see 
that the servant girls voted right about public 
schools and charities, and any other little 
matters in which its clergy took a strong in- 
terest; and certainly no reasonable man could 
find fault with it for so doing. The most 
serious obstacle which the suffragists have to 
face everywhere is, however, the indifference 
or hostility of the great body of the women, 
including, too, the most earnest, thoughtful, 
and conscientious. This can be disposed of 
in debate only in one of two ways: it must 
either be admitted that they are too ignorant, 
benighted, and unreflecting to see the advan 


s 
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both to 
themselves and to the community—which 
would ruin the argument that their appear- 


tage which their voting would be 


ance in the political arena would improve the 
politics; or it be admitted that 
virtuous, and reflecting as they are, they are 
satisfied that giving them the franchise would 
be injurious both to themselves and the State. 

The friends of the suffrage do not seem to 


must wise, 


be agreed as to the way in which the very 
puzzling dilemma is to be approached. The 
majority, including the Rev James Freemun 
Clarke, resort to the very hazardous expedient 
of comparing the women who do not wish to 
vote to the negro slaves who did not wish for 


their freedom. This might be effective if the 
men on whose minds it is intended to operate, 
were as far removed from the women whom 
it is proposed to enfranchise, as those who 
emancipated the negro were from the ob 
jects of their humanity Moreover, even 
if the suffrage were, like liberty, one of 


the natural rights, those who propose to be 
stow it on unwilling women set before them 
selves a very formidable task when they try 
to persuade men that they need not mind 
what their wives and sisters say about it, and 
that they will do well to give them the ballot 
That the suffra 
gists should expect to make progress in this 
way, strikes 
ignorance 


in spite of their screams 


us as proof of extraordinary 
to the women 
exert on men’s opinions touching all matters 
of politics which peculiarly affect women's 
condition. On a question like the 
of the suffrage, there are probably very 
few men who are not tenfold more affected 
by what the women of their own household 
say than by which they 
from the stump or the newspapers. 

wife or sister is foolish, 
this 
an 


as influence now 


bestowal 


anything hear 


If his 
ignorant, or thought 
less, for 
man against female suffrage 
which besets him at every turn of his life, 
and which arms him in tripl 
the 
and evangelists. If, on the other hand, they 
are Women Whose judgment he respects, whose 


fact alone cunstitutes every 


argument 


brass against 


ablest @ pri efforts of its prophets 


character he admires, and in whose coun 
sels he has often found salvation at great 
and trying crises in his life, their unwil 
lingness to vote is to him conclusive proof 
that they ought not to be asked to vote. In 
fact, we can recall no agitation of ancient 
or modern times which seems to us to be sur 
rounded by so many difticulties as that which 


our woman suffragists have on 
for they are tbe only champio 
have incurred the 


of the 


pressed who 
tility and suspicion 


votion 

THE BOND CASES 
THREE very important this week 
Washing 


CASCS 


were 


decided by the Supreme Court at 


ton, all involving the mghts of creditors of 
defaulting States 

In the first of these, the States of New, 
Hampshire and New York brought suit 


against the State of Louisiana, to enforce pay 
ment of repudiated bonds, held by citizens of 
the two former States. The Eleventh Amend 
ment to the Constitution forbids suits against 


one State by citizens of another, and to meet 


this difficulty New York and New Hampshire 
passed acts authorizing the transfer t 

claims against defaulting States, and suits 
were then brought in the names of th 
spective States rt S reme ( ‘ | 
cided that these suits can be ma i 
mainly because the result would b 

more nor less than an evasi f the Elev 


Amendment, and would practically 
suits of private claimants against States. T! 
decision will surprise no one, for the att 
to compel States to meet their ob 

this Way Was generally regarded as 

one not only among lawyers, but by 


tors themselves 


On the whole, w 
decision is fortunate, for a practical 
tion of a plain provision of the Cons 
by means of a device of the kind | 
though it might have caused a 
satisfaction among creditors, wou 
tended to impair contidence in the Su 
Court. A decision the other way w 


amounted to the repeal of a part of the ¢ 


stitution by the resort to a legs 


thing that, in the developm 
tional law in this countrys s 
judges have always carefully ay lf 


suits against States by pri 
the Federal courts are aid 
the true way to confer th 


them is that by which it was 


and subsequently taken away 
after proper debate and discussiot { new 
rule of constitutional law 


the courts 
The decision in the Elliott cases 
important as the foregoing, but there was 


for a difference of opini 


points involved, which is reflected 

senting opinions ot Judges Field and H 

Both Cases yrew out i prow i . 

the Louisiana Legislature, whieh i IN74 
passed an act provid tor an iss 
solidated " bonds bearing interest at se } 
cent A Board Es ‘ Was 

to issu these bonds a eX 

for the d bonds o le State and Ss iX 
f tive and ie-halt Ss 4 i | } \ 
was provided for to meet the er 
principal of the debt In 1880, by means 
of a new Constitution, the State passed what 
is known as the lebt ordinance i 
‘scaled” the interest to tw per cent fixes 
the maximum rate of taxation / 

poses at six mills, made the consolidated bon 
exchangeable for new obligations at hie 
rate of seventy-five cents for one dollar, th 


new bonds to bear interest at four per cent 


In the same vear Elliott and other hola 


rs ol 
the consolidated bonds brought two suits to 
have the debt ordinance declared void as a 
violation of the contract made in 1874, and 


to have the provisions of the act passed in that 


year carried out. One was a mandamus suit 
brought against the Auditor, Treasurer, and 


Board of Liquidation, to compel them to do 
their duty under the of 1874; the other 
was an equity suit against various State offi 
cers comprising the Board and having au 
thority over the taxes, founded upon th 
idea that the proceeds of the tax of 1879 
in the treasury constituted a trust fund, of 
which the defendants individually must be 
regarded as trustees, applicable to the pay 


act 


2O6 


ment of the claims of the holders of consol: 
dated bonds 

rh Supreme Court decides that, while 
there is no doubt that a valid contract was 


made with the creditors in 1874, northatit was 
violated in 1880, neither remedy is open to the 
holders of bonds; that the contract cannot be 
enforced by coercing the agents and officers 
of the State to violate the express commands 
of its Constitution; to raise taxes that they are 
not re quired by State law to raise; to ‘* use the 
public money in the Treasury and under their 
control in one way, when the supreme power 
directed to it another.” 
With regard to the supposed trust, the Court 
any trust, it is the State 


has them use in 
says that if there is 
that is trustee, not the individual officers, and 
the State cannot be proceeded against. On the 
whole, neither remedy could be applied for 
the political power of the 
State and substituting the Federal judiciary 


in its stead 


without ousting 


The case of Antoni against Greenhow, the 


Treasurer of the city of Richmond, the 
last on the list, seems to us to be open to much 
more criticism than either of the others. This 


of tke so-called Riddleberger bill, 
the Virginia repudiators for the 


purpose of preventing bondholders getting their 


crew out 


framed by 


coupons received for taxes, as under the law 
they were allowed todo. Before the passage 
of the bill, in case the coupons were not re- 
ceived, they had a very simple remedy in 
the Court of Appeals by mandamus, by which 
the court compelled collectors to take them. 
The Riddleberger bill, passed ostensibly for 
the purpose of preventing spurious coupons 
being palmed off upon the State, provided that 
the tax due must be paid in money, and that 
the coupons must be filed in the Court of 
Appeals, and must be sent to a local court to 
have the fact of their genuineness and receiva 
bility determined, subject to appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court and the Court of Appeals. 

Now, the Supreme Court holds that, the cou 
pons being receivable for taxes under the law, 
the State is bound to provide ‘‘an adequate 
and efficacious remedy” to compel a tax col- 
lector to receive them ; but, at the same time, 
it holds that the Riddleberger remedy is ‘‘ sub- 
stantially equivalent ”’ 
How a 


to that by mandamus. 
which first the 
taxpayer to provide only the coupon, 


remedy compels 
not 
which the law says shall be taken ¢nstead ot 
the tax, but the money itself, and then enables 
the State to contest the matter through three 
courts, with the certainty of long delay and 
expense, can be the equivalent of a summary 
rgnedy by mandamus, we not under 
stand. Of course, assuming that it is so, the 
could reach other 
now announces; but the decision as it 


ao 


Court decision than 
that it 
stands will certainly be a surprise to most 
lawyers. At the time Rid- 
dleberger bill struck almost everybody as a 
illustration of the destruction of 
right by means which nominally affect only 
the remedy 


no 


of its passage the 


vood a 
It will apparently give repu 
diating States, cities, and counties, as pointed 
out by Judge Field in his dissenting opinion, 
a new and dangerous legal weapon. 


- | spirit from that shown by the dude. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DUDE. 


WHEN a foreign term is suddenly naturalized 
we may be sure that there is something in the at 
mosphere of the place of adoption which makes 
it convenient and useful. Dude is said to be 
originally a London music-hall term, but it 
has been transplanted here, and its constant 
use shows that it is for some reason well fitted 
to take a permanent place in the vocabulary of 
fashion. Many of our readezs may not know 
what a dude is, and some of them, perhaps, do 
not even suspect his existence. The allusions 
to him in the press are of that sort which seem 
to imply contempt—as in the case of the story, 
bearing evident marks of ‘‘ reportorial ” inven- 
tion, of a dude pursued up Fifth Avenue by a 
cat—and yet are, at the same time, obscure. 
Weshall, therefore, to guard against all miscon 
ception and suspicion of unfairness, describe 
what we understand a dude to be. 

A dude, then, is a young man, not over 
twenty - five, may be seen on Fifth 
Avenue between the hours of three and six, 
and may be recognized by the following 
distinguishing marks and signs. He is dressed 
in clothes which are not calculated to at- 
tract much attention, because they are fash- 


who 


ionable without being ostentatious. It is, in 
fact, only to the close observer that the 


completeness and care of the costume of the 
dude reveals itself. His trousers are very 
tight ; his shirt-collar, which must be clerical 
in cut, encircles his neck so as to suggest 
that a sudden motion of the head in any 
direction will cause pain; he wears a tall 
black hat, pointed shoes, and a cane (not 
‘stick’ ), which should, we believe, pro- 
perly have a silver handle, is carried by 
him under his right arm, projecting forward 
at an acute angle, somewhat in the manner 
that a sword is carried by a general at a re- 
view, but with a civilian mildness that never 
suggests a military origin for the custom. 
When the dude takes off his hat, or when 
he is seen in the evening at the theatre, it ap- 
pears that he parts his hair in the middle and 
“bangs” it. There is believed to be a diffe- 
rence of opinion among dudes as to whether 
they oughtto wear white gaiters. For reasons 
we shall presently give, the better opinion is 
that it is wiser and safer not to do so, 

The dude must not be confounded with the 
Anglomaniac, for though a dude may be an 
Anglomaniac, an Anglomaniac is not neces- 
It must be admitted, however, 


a 


sarily a dude. 


| that there is in any adolescent Anglomaniac 


the germ of a dude. A dude cannot be recog- 
nized by his conversation, for he has none; 
and in society, as at present organized, this 
negative mark is not distinguishing, because 
the number of people of any kind who have any 
is admitted to be small and steadily decreasing. 
The dude is evidently the social successor of 
the swell, the fop, and the dandy, but the 
type is a very different one, and it is in this 
fact that the social interest in him mainly cen- 
ttes. The fashionable types which preceded 


| him—the fops and dandies of our fathers’ and 


grandfathers’ time, and theswells of our own— 
were evolved in an ‘* environment ” which does 
not any longer exist. They devoted them- 
selves to fashion, but it was in a different 
They 


| them. 
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regarded exaggeration and extravagance as 
a legitimate fashionable aim ; they brought 
buoyant animal spirits to the task. Any one 
who looks at a picture of a fop or dandy of 
fifty years ago, will see that overdoing the 
fashions was his ambition. If clothes were 
important, the more display they made, the 
brighter the colors, the more numerous the 
jewels, the more picturesque the whole, the 
better. Their successor, the swell, at any rate 
down to a short period since, inherited these 
traditions, though he did not improve upon 
He struggled against his fate. Peg- 
top trousers helped him for a time, and so did 
the fashion of wearing clothes of many colors, 


| and that of swinging a huge bludgeon in walk- 


| directed way. 


| knows, in a highly critical state. 


ing, while they lasted. But bis tale, too, is 
told, and he has been succeeded by the dude, 
who actually reverses all this. 

The dude’s object is not to exaggerate 
fashions, but to make them less and less no 
ticeable. He acts as if his desire was not to 
attract attention to himself by any of the pe 
culiarities we bave described. His grave, 
tight costume, his clerical collar, and his 
general demeanor produce almost the im- 
pression of a protest against fashionable folly. 
He never laughs aloud, or looks gay, as his 
predecessors used to do. A _ high-spirited, 
hilarious dude would be a contradiction in 
terms. The old race of fops, dandies, and 
swells enjoyed life, though perhaps in a mis 
There is no evidence that the 
dude enjoys life at all. His manner is that of 
a young man who has a mission of some kind, 
from which he is determined that the frivolity 
of the world shall not turn him aside. 

There is something very pathetic and at the 
same time interesting about the development of 
a social type of this kind in our busy, noisy, 
pushing civilization. Society is, as everybody 
Its exclu 


| siveness, its etiquette, its decorum, is threat- 


| ened on every side. 


| the avenues to social success. 


New people, who know 
nothing about the traditions of good taste in 
dress and manners, are crowding into it by 
means of money; the newspapers invade the 
privacy of home, and, worse than all, a large 
portion of society encourages them to do so, 
because newspaper notice has become one of 
Society, which 


| hitherto has preserved and handed down from 


| 


one generation to another the traditions of re 
finement, has developed a distaste for refine- 
ment and an appetite for vulgarity, which is 
the explanation, of course, of the fact that no 
satisfactory answer has ever been returned to 


| the question: ‘* What is society coming to ?” 


Under these circumstances it is easy to see 
why the fop, the dandy, and the swell no 
longer propagate their kind. In our period 
extravagapces such as they perpetrated would 
lead to their being confounded with their 
enemy, the cad. This was impossible so long 
as society excluded the cad. He could prowl 


| round outside and imitate the extravagances 


of his betters, but he belonged to the vul- 
gar world. With the great headway that 
vulgarity is making in good society, the cad 
is procuring his admission to it in large num- 
bers; and in extravagance, hilariousness, loud- 
ness, and noise, the cad can always ‘“‘ give 
points” to the man of refined taste. Had the 


type which we are considering gone on de 
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veloping in the old way, there would svou 


have been no means of distinguishing between 
a cad and any one else. Probably in time 
‘cad ” would have been used as a term of ap 
proval or endearment, just as ‘‘ fellow” is now 
But Nature, in her usual beneficent manner, 
has provided a way out of the difficulty. As 
animals sometimes protect themselves 





the attacks of their enemies, not agyressive ly : 
or by developing new and formidable weapons 
of attack, but by developing means of escap 
and obscurity, so, in the struggle to save 
refined taste and to escape the ead, society 
may develop a type which the cad cannot 
wverwhelm or vanquish. The dude seems to 
be such atype. The cad may appear to have 
been completely successful, but, lo! while he 
is apparently victorious, the meek, silent, 
quiet, and refined dude appears by his side, 
and we see that he it is who is handing down 
the traditions of ‘‘ good form” to future 
generations. The cad may gnash his teeth, 
but he cannot be a dude, for it is not in his 
vulgar nature. Verily, the race is not to tie 
swift, nor the battle to the strong; but if our 
view of the subj ct is correct, the self respect 
ing dude, who cares more for the cause than 
for the lusts of the eye, will never overdo the 
part, and consequently should not wear whit 


caiters, 


THE OPENING OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 


SESSION, 


LoNpDoN, February 22, 1885. 

TILL within the last few years the debate on the 
Address, in which, according to ancient custom, 
each house of Parliament replies to the speech 
from the throne, was an alfair of one ortwo nights’ 
debate, and bore an almost formal character. Oc 
easionally, but very rarely, a strong Opposition 
moved an amendment, and made the division on 
this amendment a serious trial of party strength; 
but even on these occasions the discussion seldom 
overstepped the third night. Now all this has 
been changed, and, as has happened in other in 


stances, a change which Irish members began 


has been followed up and used by the English Op- 
position. In 1881 and 1882 the debates on the Ad 
dress, which outlasted the week, were protracted 
by Mr. Parnell and his friends, who impeached the 
Irish policy of the Ministry. 
Irish debate was expected. It was known that 
Mr. Parnell would move an amendment to the 


Address, and that the opportunity would be taken 


This vear a similar 


of complaining of the adininistration of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act. Most people in England, 
even those who are more disposed to sympathize 
with the Nationalists, approve Lord Spencer's con 
duct, which has been accompanied by a large 
diminution in the number and gravity of agra 
rian outrages. and which has been carried out 
without any recourse to some of the more severe 
and exceptional provisions of the Crimes Act. 
However, there are loud complaints in Ireland 
where minor errors, which are scarcely noticed 
in England, attract notice: and even had these 
complaints been fewer, the Nationalist leaders in 
Parliament would have been obliged, in order to 
show their activity, to criticise sharply the con 
duct of the Ministry and repeat the demand f 
Home Rule or separation 

However, au unexpected event has co 





upset their calculations and the expectations of 
English politicians. The disclosures in Dublin, 
obtained from the persons arrested there f 

complicity in the murders of the last eight 
months, culminated afew days ago in the con- 
fession of Carey, who had been described by 
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Kavanach, the nan Who arove th ear nh which 
the Phoenix Park assassins came to and escaped 
from the scene of that crime, as the prime con 
coctor and manager of the murder conspiracy 
A profound impression was made by his revela 
tions, an impression only second to that pr 

duced by the event itself of last May. For three 
days, as bis depositions extended over that time 
no one in London talked of anything els Th 


predominant feeling was that of hort 


rand sur 
prise at the existence of so large and well-org 
ized a band oi 


| } } +r 
recklessness of their schemes, at the bitter hatred 


conspirators, at the audacity and 


Which they evidently bore to England. It was 
a paioful surprise, to those who did not know Ire 

land (and the English generally do know very 
little about Ireland), to tind that these plots had 
been hatched in Dublin itself, apparently with 
little assistance from American Fenians, and that 
the persons who tock part in them, and were 
found ready to carry out the murders, were not 
professional desperadoes, but ordinary laboring 
men, or persons belonging to the lower middle 
Class, some of whom, like Carey himself, were 
not deficient in education or intelligence, and 
had no special reason for hatred to the Irish 
Government. However, besides this tirst and 
main impression which the disclosures mad 

there were two other feelings stirred,, both of 
them unfavorable to the Government Phe tirst 
was of sympathy not only with Mr. Forster per 
sonally, as having narrowly escaped the da 
of the assassins, but also with the general view 
of the Irish situation which he took when he 
quitted the Ministry, and which was a darker 
me than they se 





evening of the 





people said that it was now plain that Mr 
Forster was right, and the rest of the Ministry 
wrong. 


To this it was answered that these plots had 


all been formed while he was in power, and 


under the operation of his own Coercion Act, 
and that there was 
lieve anything could have been Y 
taining it or by keeping Mr. Parnelland Mr. Di 


in} son any rel how s i 
swer produced lit t Peo} ved 
more by fe nes than by logi Ss 
ion rema i tl Mr. (lads wid 
leag s had und ited t ray \ Sy i 
tiol ind had ¢g idl f M \v 
fact, o Val Oe sin t Liseas \ 
than tt had 1 i 5 na Was 
strength it t ! ud Carey 
revelat 1s ¢ ,mea na is ia is 
the most active conspirators, w V i t 


i f the p le t vhos ssistar 
hoped i f released kK 
I rls ( t i Vii Md ana 
yurag trages A z . iin Y 
i me wl \ 3 natt 
08 referen M i a i 
rar S fan's t 
! t seemed i 
nsta {f what \ t } i < { 
{ 1 Zz Ww ” M 
I sd ira s H t Was sil i 
in WwW 5 sw s 1 l S 
1Z a mur i a v lent w 1s 
sented to the Gover tas an t wl 
“A - vet res ie it ty 
trust a t { t Y £ and I is 
th s “ v hes i 
Thus t ‘ros te TI Oppos 1 an 
| al is ~ — ta (y ‘ I i 1 t » ™ 
lu ye resisted r ad t ginally 
tended to protra induly the debate on the 
Address. But now the question of the conduct 
f Mr. Gladstone when the suspects were released 








in May ist, under what ¢ r i 
rreaty f k Lin! \ i 
ip, yp gz t i t 
wit e ett | ‘ by 
inotticial m ) \ 
may be | ‘ ind w 1 
themsels t I t la 
has been ta t \ \ 
I 1 To vl rnd 
dat if hes a) 
su ‘ssful than 4 is a 
partiv t t t 
wo ind y 
with t h sia 
re wt trish ad ! 
the languany ina ) 
bave t bn jud .s W \ 
tions they i i ur 
political capita t itt 
Sel ,asa ss ‘ 
rt ke ita 
real i s 
H e they ha NV 
=fh se { ‘ 
wree with the i M \ \ 
ind rd ung = M ( . 
And t I hn i 
will t Veak t 
they ria \ 4 
know! J ist w 
Another res 
Wer i ‘ 
by Nat i i 
al l 
House of ¢ 
¢ ' ‘ ¥ , i 
il . i t t 
srounds t i ‘ 
th Fh i i 
Irish lovi . { i 
Crimes Ac Ss i 
1 Viv Ww i 1 
ve fres it tH M ba 
t P Ad 
whi ‘4 
Howey 1 
\ , ; 
anh) { 1 
Na y \ 
4 Scuss Iris sal 
lea \ t rr iv be that 
best wavy * t pa zg lI ind 
« lily Dat { | . 
\ i i 4 \ is ad in i 1 i 
iw, ft b X mae | 


ted t bef ‘al repre tat i 
s b }, ar lew 
t ni ‘ 1 the as lan \\ 
> t fan ad istra i i lil 
\ X} loca 1 al i 
Lies vie 1 ma Car “ in 
town councilior in Dublin, ist because he was 
known to be bostile to the Government and had 
been arrested under the Coercion Act There 


is, however, a section of the Liberal party which 
Is prepared to try the experiment; and the ques 
tion is one of those which may perhaps produce, 
s er or later, a spilt in that party 
izh everything else bas been thrown 
into the shade by the startling news which 
ired in from Dublin, while Kavanagh and 
Carey were denouncing their accomplices, the 
) parties which, from different points of view, 
ndemn the Egyptian policy of the Ministry 
took the opportunity which the Address debate 
gave them of arraigning it. Fromtbe Tory Op 
position came the charge that in the earlier 
stages of the question the Government had been 
weak and dilatory, while the extreme Liberals 
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alleged that there ought never to have been 
any interference in Egypt at all. Both sets 
of criticisms excited little interest, The re- 
ult of the matter has been to show how lit- 
tle control Parliament or the country can 


really exercise upon foreign affairs. The Gov- 
ernment declined to answer questions or to 
declare their intentions during May and June 
last, When the difficulties were thickening, and 
when it was not yet clear how they ought to be 
met—when, therefore, there was still time for 
Parliament and the nation to express its opinion. 
They practically made up their minds without 
having obtained any instructions from Parlia- 
ment, and asked its approval only when irrevo- 
cable steps had been taken. The reason given 
was the usual reason, that the publication of 
their intentions would have made action more 
difficult by showing the enemy what to expect. 
The Liberal party, supposing they would do 
what was right, acquiesced in their silence; the 
Conservative party was not strong enough to 
compel auswers to the questions with which 
they plied the Foreign Office. Thus the 
Ministry had it their own way, and now, 
when the expedition is over and Egypt re- 
settled, criticisms come too late. Probably, in 
this instance, the result would have been much 
the same if the Government policy had been 
known by the people at each of its stages, for 
Mr. Gladstone's authority would have made his 
supporters take it to be right. But that does not 
prevent the case from being an illustrative one, 
likely to be followed when any similar conjunc- 
ture arrives. Foreign policy remains, in fact, the 
one department of government in which the 
Executive not really guided or checked 
the Legislature; and this sets people ask- 
ing whether it is desirable to have so compli 
cated and active a foreign policy. Some have 
suzgested a secret committee of both houses of 
Parliament, similar to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of your Senate, which should be kept in- 
formed of what is passing and have a right to ex- 
press its opinion on the course proposed by 
Government before it is finally determined, 
But this is too great a departure from our prac- 
tice to be hkely to be adopted. Apparently we 
shall have to take the chance, when difficulties 
abroad arise, of being wisely led by the Govern- 
of the Some occasion may arrive 
before long when, as in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
time, the policy of the Government ts not really 
in accord with the feelings of the people, and 
will lead them where they do not want to go. 
: ? 


1s 


by 


ment day. 


MARIVAUX. 
Paris, February 15, 1883. 

It seems almost incongruous to write a heavy 
octavo volume on ‘ Marivaux: his Life and his 
Works ’—640 pages seem like the heavy stone 
the boar throws on the man’s head in 
Lafontaine’s fable. Is there an author more 
airy, subtle, immaterial, in one 
semse, than Marivaux? His plays still charm 
us, because they place us between heaven and 
earth, ina world of delicate sentiment, of half- 
expressed emotions, ideal and 
seems afraid of itself, where all human passion 
seems to be transformed—more volatile, more 
transcendental. I confess a 
great partiality for Marivaux, and for what has 
been called ** marivaudage ’—a form of speech 
and of conversation very different from what 
While it 
is always simple, fluid, made almost of nothing, 
this thin veil nevertheless covers real buman 
beings, and 1s somewhat like the Greek draperies 
on noble and almost divine forms. There can 
be no more delicate pleasure than to see “‘ Le 
Jeu de l Amour et du Hasard,” or “‘ Les Fausses 


wich 


more more 


where love is 


mysterious and 


was the language of the ** précieuses.” 


| Confidences,” or ‘‘ Le Legs,” well played, as the 


actors and actresses of the ThéAtre- Francais can 
play them. It is a pleasure sui generis, which 
has nothing in common with any other ; it is a 
sensation. It seems delightful to live for a mo- 
ment with people who can give such an inge- 
nious expression to such refined sentiments, who 
can feel so keenly and yet be such masters of 


| themselves, who are so nice—I cannot find a 





better term than this, which, alas! has been in 
our day applied to almost everything. But 
there was something besides a dramatist in 
Marivaux—there was a novelist and a philo- 
sopher. 

Monsieur Larroumet, the author of the vol- 
ume just published, whose title I have cited, 
gives us the whole Marivaux. Let us begin with 
his biography, which is generally unknown. 
Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux was 
born in Paris, the 4th of February, 1688. His 
father was a Norman and a financier, and be- 
longed to the noblesse de robe. 
eighteen, the young Marivaux already felt 
comedy to be his vocation: he wrote in eight 
days the “‘ Pére prudent et équitable; ou Crispin 
Vheureux fourbe *—a short act. Private theatri- 
cals were the fashion, and this comedy, full of 
reminiscences of Regnard and of Moliére, al- 
most infantine, was played only before a few 
friends. Marivaux spent the first years of his 
youth in the salons of the Marquise de Lambert 
and of the Marquise de Tencin ; he was formed 
in the most charming society. He describes 
well in his novel, ‘Marianne,’ the tone of these 
salons : 


““This tone of conversation, so excellent, so 
exquisite, though so simple, struck me. They 
said nothing which was not just and proper, no- 
thing which did not belong to a mild, easy, and 
cheerful intercourse. . . . What I said only 
imperfectly, they ended by thinking and saying 
for me, almost unconsciously, and they left me 
all the honor of it. In fact, they put me at ease; 
and I, who thought that there were so many 
mysteries in the politeness of people of the 
world, and who looked on it as an unknown 
science—I was quite surprised to find that there 
was nothing strange in theirs, nothing peculiar, 
only something obliging, engaging, and amia- 
ble.” 

This is the true ‘‘ marivaudage”; everything 
is said without effort ; it seems so ratural that 
you feel that you have said it yourself. There 
is a constant finesse in the thoughts and in the 
expression, but the reader or the spectator feels 
that this finesse has become his own nature; what 
is objective becomes by degrees subjective. 

Marivaux composed a parody on Cervantes, 
called ‘ Pharamond, ou les Folies romanesques,’ 
which ridicules the exaggerations of the pré- 
cieuses and of Mile. de Scudéry ; it had no 
merit, and came rather late after Moliére and 
Boileau. We will say nothing of another novel, 
‘La Voiture embourbée’: Marivaux’s talent 
was not yet developed. He entered on the staff 
of the Nouveau Mercure, and won bis spurs in 
little essays on the manners of his time, on the 
comparison between ancient and modern writers 
He was a partisan of the modern school, and 


| had the bad taste to write a “‘ Homére Travesti ” 


and a ‘“‘ Télémaque Travesti.” In these parodies 
he is much inferior to Scarron ; the works are 
‘‘néchés de jeunesse.” D’Alembert, who was 


| also a modern, called the parody on Homer a 


” 


“literary crime.” Speaking later of Marivaux, 

he says: “It is the shameful part of his life.” 
Marivaux was already thirty-two years old 

when he made his début at the Italian Theatre 


| with a play called *‘ L’Amour et la Vérité.” The 


piece was a failure, and has not been printed. 
‘The play bored me more than anybody,” said 
Marivaux after the first representation, ‘‘ for I 
am its author.” D’Alembert cites this in order 


to prove the philosophy of Marivaux. He did 


At the age of | 


| charming and original. 
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not learn much from experience; he had a 
tranquil belief in himself, and often returned to 
a subject though it had not pleased the public. 
A short time afterward, he again came before 
the public with a colossal tragedy in five acts, 
and in verse—‘‘ Annibal.” This is the rarest of 
the plays of Marivaux. I have been collecting 
them for fifteen years, and I have never found a 
copy of ‘‘ Annibal.” <A tragedy seemed a neces- 
sary sacrifice to the muse; every young man 
made one after college, as he now writes an 
essay on political economy or on Darwinism. 
M. Larroumet seems to us very indulgent when 
he finds a Cornelian accent in some of the ejacu- 
lations of ‘‘ Annibal.” Still, he confesses that 
all this greatness is pure imitation ; Marivaux 
is only himself when he places soft whisperings 
about love in the mouth of a certain Princess of 
Bithynia : 
‘** Mon coeur taécha du moins de se rendre le maitre 

De cet amour qu'il plut au sort d’y faire naitre. 

Mais d'un tel ennemi penses-tu que le coeur 

Puisse avec fermeté vouloir étre vainqueur ? 

Il croit qu’autant qu’il peut il combat, il s’efforce ; 

Mais il a peur de vaincre et de marquer sa force ; 

Et souvent sa défaite a pour lui tant d’appas 

Que, pour aimer son trouble, il feint de n'aimer pas.” 

This is very delicate and very graceful, and 

this Princess of Bithynia speaks already like all 
the heroines of Marivaux. ‘‘ Annibal” had a 
“*suceés d’estime”: it was played four times. 
Returning from the French Theatre to the 
Italian Theatre, Marivaux gave a farce called 
** Arlequin poli par l'amour.” Marmontel justly 
remarks that Marivaux made much use of the 
old character of Harlequin, and modified him 
by showing him in love. The scenes between 
Harlequin and the fairy an the shepherdess are 
Many of Marivaux’s 
plays were represented at the Italian Theatre. 
The Italians had established themselves in France 
in the time of HenrilllI. They had developed 


| their commedia dell arte ; the old types, which 


were originated by Cecilius and Plautus, had 
been gradually modified. They had in Paris 
mixed French and Italian. Regnard, Lesage 


| had worked for them; they had become the 


| fashion. 


| ancient Hétel de Bourgogne. 


Henri IV. and Louis XIII. had con- 
firmed their privileges ; under the Regent, Ric- 
coboni, an actor famous in Italy under the name 
of Lelio, had selected a troupe from among the 
best actors of Antovio Farnese, the prince of Par- 
ma ; and he had had much success with it in the 
Marivaux became 


| agreat favorite in this theatre ; he assured its 


fortune, and found in it a liberty which he 
would not have had at the French Theatre. 
This liberty allowed full play to his caprice, to 
his love of fairy-land, of mythological scenes, to 
his curious analyses of the society of his own 
time. His interpreters were foreign to all the 
traditions of the classical school; they were 
docile, clever; they were admirable mimes. 
‘There are,” it has been said, ‘* manners which 
are worth words ; one says ‘I love you’ with a 
look, and says it well.” The star of Riccoboni’s 
troupe was the famous Sylvia; she was the 
ideal actress of Marivaux, as ‘‘ her character 
was all naiveté, and her grace was all her art.” 
The “Surprise de ?Amour” was a great tri- 
umph for Marivaux and for Sylvia ; the tone of 
the “marivaudage”™ was found, as well as its 
natural interpreter. From that moment Mari- 
vaux kept writing plays till 1746, His repertory 
contains thirty-two plays, of very unequal 
value. Some of them bear the trace of too 
great rapidity of composition. The public of 
the eighteenth century was more difficult and 
capricious than our modern public, which swal- 
lows everything. ‘‘Le Legs,” one of Mari- 
vaux’s best plays, was hissed on the first eve- 
ning. The success was as complete as it was 
just with ‘* Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard,” 
“L’Epreuve,” ‘“‘La Mére confidente,” ‘ Les 
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Fausses Confidences.”. Marivaux had a great 
partiality for the Italian Theatre, but he felt 
obliged at times to give a piece to the King's 
comedians’) He was afraid of them, of their 
severity, of their traditions ; his dear Italians 
were much more indifferent and obedient. He 
liked the classical types of Lelio and Sylvia, of 
Harlequin and Columbine, of Lisette and Fron- 
tin, of Ergaste and Lucile : they were like fa- 
miliar masks, like uniforms which he found con- 
venient. It was with a sort of alarm that he 
composed great pieces in five acts, in the manner 
of Regnard, like the ‘‘ Serments indiscrets.” 

Till the year 1722 Marivaux could write 
leisurely, in his own time; he had a respectable 
fortune left him by his father. But, alas! he al 
lowed himself to be tempted by the great schemes 
of John Law ; his fortune was first doubled, and 
then he was completely ruined. He bore his 
misfortune with the greatest philosophy, though 
He 
lost his wife after two years of a very happy 
union ; she left him a daughter, whom he edu- 
cated with great care. She took vows, and, as 
she was poor, the Duc d’Orléans gave her a sum 
of money which allowed her to enter the fashion- 
able abbey of the 7r¢ésor. Marivaux was then 
living on a pension of three thousand livres, 
which the King had given to him. He tried in 
vain to increase his resources by publishing a 
weekly paper, under the title of the French 
Spectator. Marivaux could rot well conduct a 
weekly paper ; he did not like this new work ; 
he could not torture his brains and draw 
thoughts from hisbarren mind. After two years 
the publication was stopped. He attempted 
twice more to issue weekly papers, under the 
odd names of L’Indigent Philosophe and the 
Cabinet du Philosophe, but failed each time. 
He was not more successful as a novel-writer ; 
his ‘ Vie de Marianne’ 
piece—that is to say, in some senses. 


he had been married a short time before. 


is, however, a master- 
Unfortu- 
nately, it appeared in separate parts, and the 
publication lasted sixteen years. How could the 
attention of the public be captivated during so 
long a period? He did not even finish this ex- 
traordinary novel: he allowed Madame Ricco- 
boni to finish it. Richardson had certainly read 
the ‘Vie de Marianne,’ for Marianne is a hand- 
some girl, persecuted by bad and dangerous 
people, who escapes by her energy and upright- 
ness from all the dangers which surround her. 
Marianne, however, is very different from Pa- 
mela ; she is more proud, more spirifuelle, more 
sure of the power of ber charms, while Pamela 
is unconscious of her beauty, modest, timid, and 
triumphs only by her softness and by her hu- 
mility. ‘Marianne’ might be called the code of 
seduction ; it describes a society and a time 
when seduction seemed the first, the only object 
of life. It is impossible, I believe, to form a per- 
fect conception of French society of the time of 
Marivaux without reading ‘Marianne.’ An- 
other novel of Marivaux’s, the ‘Paysan par- 
venu,’ is not without some analogy with ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’ and with ‘Tom Jones’; but it is very 
inferior to the ‘Vie de Marianne.’ I will not 
speak of certain other novels; * Marianne ‘is really 
the only one which has survived, and which has 
gained and is gaining every day in reputation. 

In another letter I shall have sometbing to say 
of Marivaux’s relations with the philosophers ; 
it is a serious chapter of the literary history of 
the eighteenth century. 


GNEISENAU. 
BERLIN, January, 1883 
THERE is hardly a prominent German general 
who more deserves to be known everywhere and 


who is so little noticed abroad as Gneisenau. I 
have asked English and American, French and 
officers, 


Italian learned gentlemen who had 
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studied the wars of all ages, but none of them 
had ever heard of Gneisenau. To foreign ob 
servers, all the merits of this noble soldier were 
overshadowed by the great fame of old Blicher 
They were evidently satisfied with the study of 
his campaigns and victories, without troubling 
themselves much about the great genius who 
prepared them. I do not reproach these gentle 
men for their neglect of Gneisenau—the less so, 
as this great planner of battles was not much 
known by his own army, and seldom appeared 
at the front. Even in the campaign of 1513, his 
wife asked him what kind of general he was, as 
his name never appeared in public. Thus, the 
memory of his real standing and of his immortal 
merits was confined for a long time to a small 
circle of historical students, to military acade 
mies and schools, and to incidental remarks of 
military critics. 

Finally, German historiography has rescued 
Gneisenau from oblivion, and has assigned to 
him the honorable and enduring place be de 
serves in the history and in the hearts of his 
people. Pertz’s great ‘Life of Gneisenau,’ in 
five large octavo volumes—of which the first 
three were compiled by him, while the last two 
were finished by the author of the work named 
below—is a book which excels by its rich mate 
rials, but is in all other respects an awkward 
and clumsy publication. Besides, Pertz’s mind 
is too narrow fully to do justice to his hero ; he 
flatters those who are or were in power, or de 
tracts from those whom he does not like. Pertz 
has not written a book, but has carelessly accu 
mulated a heap of raw materials. Thus his 
work is the worst kind of biography. Unfortu 
nately, Mr. Delbriick, without destroving the 
unity of the plan, could not do much to correct 
the tone of the two last volumes. But, just as 
Professor Seeley, in his *‘ Life of Stein,” has writ 
ten a very readable book—chiefly drawn from 
the seven large volumes of Pertz’s ‘ Life of 
Stein’ and other materials—so Mr. Delbriick 
has now worked Pertz’s materials 
Gneisenau into a very creditable shape.* The 
author is a young historian of great promise, 
well versed in the literature of the Napoleon 
age, and in the rich German contributions to the 
more intimate knowledge of its character. B 
sides, he is a fluent and able writer and a sound 
critic. He has thus enriched 
ture with the first good and comprehensive life 
of Gneisenau, the translation of which | would 
most heartily recommend to an enterprising 
American publisher, 

Little is known 
and that litde is so much interwoven with fables 
and fiction that it rather reads like a romanti 
tale. Whether his name 
Gneisenau, or whether both 
the whole, is uncertam ; 
rather mythical. The family is said to have 
been driven out of Austria for its Protestantisn 
Gneisenau's fatber, who first called himsel 
ply Neithardt, was a lieutenant of artill 
the contingent army of the imperial circles 
(Reichsarmee) which, during the Seven Years 
War, made itself ridiculous by its behavior and 
exploits. He married, at Wurzburg on the Main, 
against the will of the father, the daughter of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, a well-to-do man and 
strict Catholic. The yi } 
husband into the field. 
fore the battle of Torgau that, in the little town 
of Schilda, on October 28, 1760, she was delivered 
of a boy, who was baptized Augustus, and who 
is the subject of this sketch. When a few davs 
later, in consequence of the Prussian victory, 
the Austrian army hastily retreated by way of 


over about 


German litera- 


about Gneisenau’s early life, 


was Neithardt or 


names Ce 


mposed 


where he came from is 





ung wife followed her 


It was a few days be 


* Das Leben des Feidmarschalis Grafen Neithardt von 
Gressenaw. In rwei Banden. Von Hans Delbriick. vo, 
v.-378, vi.-~369, Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1582 
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Schilda, the young mother, wita her infant, was 
put on a baggage cart. The boy glided from 
her arms and fell on to the road. A 
companving the train picked him up, carried 


soldier ac 


him till daylight under his cloak, and gave him 
back to his fainting mother, who soon after died 


from exhaustion. In after life, Gneisenau jest 


ingly remarked that he even did not know whe 
ther he was himself, as on that night he might 
have been exchanged with another baby The 
father, a thriftless adventurer, who had to 
march off with the retreating army, left his boy 
with a peasant of the neighborhood. Here the 
later field-marshal was roughly treated, learned 


little or mind the 
geese on the common, and was happy when he 


black bread to 
grandfather, still living at 


nothing, had, it is said, t& 


eat Finally, bis 


Wurzburg, in some 


way or other was informed of 


got enough 


the whereabouts 


of his grandson, and sent for him, He now was 
and entered into a house of ease 
this 


historical basis for Gneisenau’'s life 


nine vears old, 


and comfort. From time we have a res] 


He remained with his grandfather, who died 
as Colonel in 1772, and quickly made up his de 
The father had 


eantime married again, and 


ficiency in his early education 
in the n 
Erfurt, to which city 

On October 1,1 
Anth 


‘stud. philosophie,” ma 


himself as an architect at 


the son soon followed bim 


young Gnelsenau was, As mius Neithardt 
Porgaviensis,” and as 
f the Erfurt un 


I ed in the album 
Here he led the bappy life 


versity 
fa student 
a very short time the grandpaternal inheritance 


and was nearly penniless, when in 177) he left 
ined the Austrian Army, a 
if which, the ** Wurtmser Hussars, 


Why he left 


 UNniversitVv and j 
“was 
ned at Erfurt ita Veal 


known 


iter is not Recommended, however 
by Dalberg, who was then deputy governor of 
Erfurt, Gneisenau, in the winter of 1780-81, took 
service with the Margrave of Ansbach Bayreuti 


ina regiment of chasseurs which this 

1782, hired to the 

against American 
int Neithardt von 


prince, in 
English Government to fight 
nd-Lieu 


such is 


independe nee Secr 


Gnelsenau—tor 


now his name in the regimental lists—was the 
next voungest officer of his regiment Toward 
the end of April, 1782, it left the Weser and 


alifax, from which place it was sent 


to Quebec, where it remained several months, 

The war having practically been ended, Gneise 
and spent his time in 
the 
intercourse with 


u never saw the enemy, 
studving and observing the character of 
American and in 
experienced and able 

nvineed of the great importance of the 
skirmishing and sharpshooting mode of fight 


war daily 


officers. Here he first be 


1 formed one of the characteristics of 
method best 
the colonists, and consequently de 


whict 


the American war. It was the 
adapted t 
veloped by them into the formation of light in 


ant 
fant 


v battalions, in opposition to the close lines 
and masses which were still in vogue during the 
Seven Years’ War. 
the Indians they were accustomed to isolated 
and scattering fighting, and in the 
ary war, availing themselves of every advan 
tae 
the close masses of the 


By their engagements with 
tevolution- 


of ground, they gained final success over 
English. 
surrender at Saratoga was caused in a great de 

gree by this system of fighting, the masses of 
skirmishers having decided the fate of the day 

To guard against similar disasters in future, the 
English increased the number of their light troops, 
and exercised their light infantry in skirmishing 
and fighting in extended lines. On the Ameri 

side, Steuben picked out the best and most 
tried soldiers, and, as light infantry, made them 
the model corps of the entire Army. Foreign 
observers and masters of the art of war at once 
appreciated the great value of this improve- 


Burgoyne’s 


can 
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to 
in 


from American 
Europeal the first 
laid the foundation of light infantry in 


ment, and transplanted it 


ai] Frederic Great 


Kurope 
the last years of 
three light 
of 
bach officers who had taken part in the Ameri- 
His 
1787 to twenty battalions, under the 


his reign, by the creation of 
infantry regiments, and the employ 
Brunswick, Hessian, and Ans 


ment several 


can war. successor extended the new for 
mation in 


name of * Fusileer Battalions,” and gave them, 


in 1788-1789, the first written regulations on rifle- 
practising and skirmishing, for which the ex- 
amples of the American war served as a basis. 

of those 
1786, on his application, was ap 


Gineisenau was one officers, and on 
January 1, 
pointed first lieutenant in a newly-formed Sile- 
sian light infantry regiment, although he would 
have preferred to be attached to the quarter 

g It is an interest- 
ing fact that the greatest of the men to whom 


low 


master-general’s department. 


Prussia is indebted for resurrection from a 
but well-deserved fall not native Prus 
sians. Attracted by the fame of Frederic the 
Great, they offered Baron 
Stein Prince Hardenberg 
old Blicher from 
(a modest yeoman’s 


were 


him their services. 


came from Nassau, 


from Hanover, glorious 
Mecklenbui y 
on) from Hanover, and 

the 


which now follow in 


Scharnhorst 
from Fran- 
twenty years of 
his life he studied mathe- 
matics and history, or spent his free hours in 


Gineisenau 


conia, During peace 


agricultural pursuits near his garrisons—small 


towns like Jauer and Lowenberg, in Silesia. 


The war of 1806 was of short duration, Gneise 
nau, since 1803 a major, was present at Saalfeld, 
and received a bullet in the leg; he was likewise 
at the Prussian defeat of 
He distinguished himself on the retreat, 


present ignmominious 
Jena, 
carried out several royal orders with great 


credit, and first began to attract the attention of 
prominent generals and ieading statesmen, and 


that of Wilhelm III. 
Called to headquarters, Gneisenau made plans 


even King Frederic 





for a new campaign, was sent to Poland to 
organize the armed resistance against the 
French, and a little later, with two battalions, 
to Danzig, to reinforce the garrison of that 


place. In April, 1807, he was ordered to replace 


a stiff old martinet, Colonel Lucadon, the com- 


mander of Coiberg, and to proceed at once to 
that most important fortress on the Baltic, which 
alone kept open the communication of Prussia 


with Sweden and England. From February till 
1807, it was besieged by the French gene- 
rals Teulié and Marshal Mortier with from ten 
thousand (mneisenau kept the 
place valiantly till July, when the peace of Tilsit 


July, 


to sixteen men, 


put an end to hostilities. He was the tirst Prus- 
sian commander who appealed to the patriotism, 
the unselfishness, and devotion of the citizens, 
and found in them enthusiastic codperators in 
reaching his end. By doing away with the old 
system of flogging and cruelly drilling the sol- 


diers, he soon gained their confidence, and was 


thu enabled to ask the most heroic efforts and 
patient endurance from them. 

In short, Gneisenau was the first citizen-soldier 
in Prussia, and won a national reputation by his 
nee. It made Bliicher his friend, 
and secured him the confidence of the generally 
distrustful King, 


SUC essful def 


who made him one of the mem 
bers of the commission appointed for the reor- 
ganization of the Army, and at the same time 
(with the rank of colonel) inspector of the corps 
of engineers and of the fortresses. As such, he 
was the most efficient codperator of Scharnhorst, 
and, in company with him and Clausewitz, laid 
for the first 
national army of Europe. He made the people 
a people ip arms, not enlisted by bounties paid 
to the scum of society or to the dupes of recruit- 
ing sergeants, but consisting of the youth of the 


down the firm basis and greatest 


The 


Nation. 


nation, without distinction of rank. Gneisenau, 
although contributing his full share to the great 
reform, modestly cailed himself a pigmy beside 
Scharnhorst. When, in 180”, yielding to neces 
remained in the 
tween Napoleon and Austria, Gneisenau asked 


sity, Prussia neutral war be- 
his discharge, and obtained it for the duration 
of peace. With the secret pecuniary assistance 
of the King, he went to England, and thence to 
Sweden and Russia, to concert means to shake 
off the yoke of Napoleon ; but on account of the 
Austrian defeat and the failure of the English 
expedition to Walcheren, his efforts were every- 
that 
absence, had to return home. 


where futile, so the indefatigable man, 
after a vear’s 

In February, 1811, Gneisenau was again in 
vited by Hardenberg to reénter the service, the 
Napoleon and Russia being immi- 
had been sent to St. Peters 
vith 
Gneisenau was ordered to draw a plan of com 
mon defence, which he finished in August, 1511. 
knife: ** Better die 
hands than live in volun 


war between 
nent. Scharnhorst 


burg to propose an alliance Russia, and 


He advocated a war to the 
with 
tary servitude,” was his motto. 


beaten arms in 
The King, how- 
ever, averse to all decisive steps, rejected Gneis 

nau’s ay 
alliance with France, after Russia bad haughtily 
rejected Prussia’s offers. 





gressive plan, and even entered into an 


Patriotic otlicers like 
Scharnhorst and Clausewitz refused to serve as 
French vassals, tendered their resignation, and 
Gneisenau, too, in March, 1812, 
obtained his discharge from the Army, but went 
on a secret mission to Austria, Russia, Sweden, 
and England, trying once more to prepare trea- 


went to Russia. 


ties for common attack of and defence against 


Napoleon. He was just on the eve of concluding 
a treaty of subsidies with England when the 
news of the rising of the people called him home. 
On February 25, 1815, he landed at Colberg, the 
fame. On March 16, the date of 
the declaration of war against Napoleon, the 


cradle of his 

King appointed him major-general and second 
b> « an] 

Blicher. In this ca 

and Bautzen, while, 


quartermaster-general to 
pacity he acted at Liitzen 
during the armistice, he organized in Silesia 
sixty-eight battalions of Landwehr infantry and 
forty companies of cavalry. After Scharnhorst’s 
untimely death, Gneisenau was promoted to be 
chief of staff of the Silesian Army. From this 
time to the Peace of Paris his deeds form part 
of the history of the world. 

It would lead me too far were I, 
tion to Gneisenau only, to specify here the 
ticulars of the campaigns of 1513, 151+, 
The most daring and audacious of all 
he was the soul of that army which, 
of the allied 
the offensive, became the originator snd lead 
er Napoleon. 
Bliicher performed to the letter what Gneisenau 
planned ; they were one soul and one head. 
, the cheerful 
and heroic fatalism, united the two generals, 


even In reia 
par 
IS15, 
generals, 


although 


assulnlme 


and 


the smallest forces, by 


of concentrated action against 


The enthusiastic confiden inost 
who, even in the darkest hours of the war, acted 
with the most implicit faith in its ultimate re 
sult. ‘*A lasting peace can only be concluded 
in Paris,” was the parole given out by Gueisenau 
while still in Silesia. 
the which 
troops. 
the one formed the complement of the other. 
When, in 1814, they both visited England, 
Bliicher was made Honorary Doctor by the 
University of Oxford. ‘* Well,” the old 
hussar, who from hearsay only knew doctors of 
medicine, ‘‘I will make it all right, as long 
as I have an apothecary who makes as good 
and efticient pills as Gneisenau.” When, at 


‘* Forward to Paris !” was 


Bi 


They never were jealous of each other ; 


war-cry with icher inspired bis 


said 


about the same time, the city of London gave a 
public dinner to their celebrated guests, Bliicher, 
in answering a toast, asked the party present : 
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‘*Who of you, gentlemen, can kiss his head?” 
As he received no answer, the fine old fellow 
went to the other side of the table and kissed his 
friend Gneisenau. 

Mr. Delbriick gives a plain and exhaustive 
narrative of the several campaigns, and illus- 
trates them with little maps, so that the general 
reader can easily follow and understand the 
march of events. The war, it is known, ended 
with the battle of Waterloo. It was here again 
Gneisenau, who, by his intuition and energy, 
prepared the final victory. Headvised Bliicher, 
who had just been beaten at Ligny (June 16) not 
to fall back upon his natural line of retreat on 
the Maas, but, in the teeth of the enemy, to 
unite the whole Prussian Army with that of 
Wellington. He thus correctly appreciated the 
character of Napoleon. ‘I know my man,” he 
explained to Bliicher ; ‘‘he will and must con- 
centrate all his forces in an attack on the Eng- 
lisb, in order to beat them before our arrival.” 
“Old carried out his 
friend’s advice with the vigor of a young man, 
and just in time effected his junction with Wel- 
lington —an operation which Napoleon had 
thought impossible, and which decided the war 
against him. After the battle, Gneisenau per- 
sistently followed the beaten enemy with such 
that he made his flight a still more 
crushing defeat, and sealed the doom of the Em- 
pire lovg before Napoleon arrived near Paris. 
‘*The tyrant will be delivered up to me,” wrote 
Bliicher on June 27, 1815; ‘‘I shall render a 
great service to humanity by having the wretch 
It will be the most useful for him, too.” 
The Marshal would have kept his word if Wel- 
lington had not interfered on Napoleon’s behalf. 


Marshal ‘ Forward’” 


energy 


shot. 


Ten years later, in commemoration of the 
great Waterloo victory—viz., on June 18, 1825— 
Gneisenau was made a field-marshal, the King, 
in 1815, having made him a count and bestowed 
a large estate on him. He afterward held seve- 
ral high offices of trust, and died in 1851 of 
cholera as Governor of Posen. Gneisenau was a 
noble character, an earnest scholar, and a hu- 
soldier. Only once in his life did he shed 

It was when he rode over the battle-field 
and saw the poor victims of war in 
their blood and last agony. 
characters of such purity of mind, of such noble 
aspirations, and of modest but effective 
devotion to their country. He was a self-made 
man, who, by following the intuitions of his 
genius, achieved immortality. +44 


mane 


tears, 
History has few 


such 


Correspondence. 
THE TARIFF ON FOREIGN IDEAS. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Str: In view of the perils to which American 
morals are exposed from foreign books and for- 
eign ideas, as represented by the petitioners re- 
ferred to in your editorial of February 22, it 
does not seem a sufficiently radical measure to 
merely impose a duty of twenty-five per 
on foreign literature. Men who are wicked 
enough to pervert their own and other people’s 
minds by such means will not hesitate to pay 
this duty. If we have no use for the thought 
and experience of the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, or if, as some claim, we are better with- 
Congress ought not only to absolutely 
prohibit the importation of foreign books, but 
also to interdict the teaching of all foreign lan- 
guages. When a man can read French, or Ger- 
man, or Italian. you can never be sure that he 
will not read something in one or another of 
these languages for which he and the commu- 
nity may be the worse. There is a good deal in 
English literature that is not conducive to mo- 


cent. 


out 
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rality, and most of this has been produced by 


foreigners ; but it would perhaps not be wise to 
to exclude this too, or prevent people by 
reading it. In the matter of 

» number of Americans 
to be 
sic merit, but by its pa 
th 


tie 


try 






literature and art, a la 


ree 
seem to be of opir hat a new thing 


by 


They must 


n ¢ 
ion t 1S 





its intrit 


ternity. greatly pained at 


strong influence exercised by French, and espe 
cially German, thought 


writers, past and present. 


in some of our foremost 


Possibly the influence 


was not wholly bad, but that it was foreign is 

enough to condemn it. Let Congress by all 

means at once come to the relief of these sensi 

tive souls, cC.W.8. 
ATHENS, 0... f s 


FARMER AND CITIZEN. 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: It is quite evident to all your readers 


that the writer of the article entitled ** The Press 


and Agriculture,” which appears in your last 
issue, has no taste for rural pursuits. While 
every sensible man will doubtless admit that an 


undue glamour of has been drawn 


sentiment 
around the farm by the poets and literary men 
generally, yet be will as surely 


the positions taken by 


combat many of 
the writer referred to. 
The picture drawn by the ‘‘ Tennessee Farmer’s 
Wife true main as to farm.life 
as followed by the farmer of one hundred years 


may | im the 
ago,and his descendants of the present day who 
refuse to lear: 


progressive produ 


, or place themselves among the 
ers of the age. 

day on the old grinding plan ; 
he can get off the land ; 
at ‘‘ book farmers” ; 
‘ial fertilizers * aud draina 
who would rather 


The man who 
farms to who 
scrapes all 


h 


up 2 


who turns 


is nose who sneers at 
ge and blooded 
the 


would 





‘“artifi 
stock 


grades 


raise commonest 
feed 


the gross Asiatic fowl than the more profitable 
Ls Houda 


than Jerseys : who sooner 


ehorn or n, will surely and certainly 


rrow poorer every day, and, especially if his 
tastes are foreign to his employment, he will not 
‘*have a pleasant or easy life at all.” 


There are, however, plenty lin 


of men engage 
agricultural pursuits at 
the 


ever 


(and 
find 


the present day 


ir number is dailv increasing) who an 


iInere 
life, be« 
their 
families 


asing pleasure and enjoyment in farm 

iuse they have 

and 
friend 


plenty of women (and the 


an absorbing interest 


ibled to 


in the same. 


in 


work, are en interest their 


and Phere are 


ir nt 





umber is daily in 
creasing) Whose ideal of exis 


‘nce is anything 


but *‘ concert and opera and unlimited magazine 


reading,” to make their homes 


tinement, and 


whites ave airivins 
who are striving 


entres of light and r¢ who manage 


to n 


around them 


ake to themselves and all who 


are 
invthing buta flat. vapid existence. 


+ 


me to 


ny that there are many 
their mode of lft 


that there 


an at 


dissatisfied with 





neither will it be denied, I presume 

are many women, and men t in the cities 
pining for some other way of living. Every 
one in the world at tin imagines any othe: 
mode of living more pleasant than bis own 


uted being 


tind paradise this side the gr 


discont naturally, 


Man is a restless, 


and will never ave; 


condition will be the nearest to it in 


that 


] + 
wut 


finds hi 


Moreover, 


which he s greatest 


comfort and happi 


there is no occupation in this 








life, that holds out any hope of success, in 
which there is not plenty of bard work ; and 
those you speak of—‘tthe middlen specu 
lator, and monopolist ” who build uv colossa 
fortunes,” are few and far between when u 

pared to the great mass. Farmers will hold 
t 


n, as Well as other avoca- 


food, 


heir own, in comparis 
As to 





tions. the malaria, better and 


higher spirits, there is also a large margin for 
argument, 


One might suppose that your writer 
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Nation. 


Was picturing a period one hundred years ag 


the present day. 


as to his f 
about his 

care (as to ¢ 
one side as 


believe newspapers, as a rule, 
respect) should presume to counsel a youn 


As to ad 


vice 


for 


uture 


ity or ¢ 


the 
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without 
tastes, habits, 
‘ountry 
other 


rv describing the agricultural life 


oOuny hm 


en, I 


} 
are 


knowin 


sh 
Any 


ld t 


ne 
on 


and abilit 


Lre 


young men to come to the city for prof 


study, for example, in our 
res} 
are about 1,500 members of 
of these are in i 
more than twenty have more than ¢ 
tation. 
doetors 


dentists, and engineers. Tl prot 
sions are overcrowded ; land is plenty, * butt 
harvesters are few.” The great pri sma 
in the past few vears in manures, f ra 
dairy products, and machinery, and labor sav 
machinery of all kinds, and in the depa 
ments of the farmer's labor, bave w y 
great change in agriculture. The iat I 
alive to the present, who reads the ag t 
papers (in which there has been a wonderful 
vancement), and systematizes bis busines 
gives it the thought and earnest care that 
would bestow in other trades or profes 
will as surely succeed, and, if he does not | 
up a colossal fortune, like the m ! t 
speculator, will have the consciousness of a 
well and rationally spent, and t ef 
ployed. FARM 
PHILADELPHIA, I ISS 
THE SETTLEMENT OF MARYLANID 
To THE EpItor oF THE NATION 
SIR: Some statements about Maryland 
article on ** Migrations of American . 
in the Century Magazine for Maret ld 
have been made if the arti id been w 
since the publication of Doyle's * English ¢ 
nies’ and Bancroft’s Last Revis 
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those of these histories on the > 1 : 
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FENIMORE COOPER 
py | Nas . 
i HE EDIT . OF LHI NATION 
SI i wish t ill your attention to an article 
pn your paper on Mr. Lounsbury’s biography of 


The 
iged and furious quarrel with 
is 
is undisputed that Cooper bad a hot temper and 
liked to quarrel.” Both these remarks tend 
give a wrong impression of the man, and are 


writer says * Cooper's 
lif t “ol 


ile Was one ry 


his critics and neighbors”; and again, that 


to 
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therefore unjust. It is true that for a few years 
he was engaged in lawsuits with certain news- 
papers, because their reviews of his books took 
the form of personal abuse. He attempted to 
restrain the license of the press. He threw him- 
self, with manly courage and energy, into that 
terrible vortex that always surrounds a reformer. 
What some might call a “ hot temper ” wag only 
righteous indignation against all meanness and 
wrong-doing. He was a true American and 
proud of his country. Though he freely spoke out 
its faults when he returned to it, yet, while 
living abroad, he never heard a word against it 
without a manly and patriotic protest—which 
cannot be said of all our countrymen abroad. 
In his private relations he was to his friends 
always frank, honest, and true, to his family a 
tender and considerate husband and father; and 
it is a pity that this side of his character cannot 
be more fully known. These few lines are writ- 
ten by one who knew him only in the later years 
of his life, who, though admiring his genius, 
thought far more highly of his honest, manly, 
independent character. 
New York, February 28, 1883. 


PROHIBITION AGAIN, 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: You do not deny, in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 22, that prohibition in Iowa means only 
the prohibition of keeping a saloon, or running 
a brewery or distillery to supply a saloon with 
intoxicants for sale as a beverage. The tempe- 
rance people who had the measure for submis- 
sion to popular vote passed through the Legisla- 
ture, had sense enough to strike out the words, 
“‘or to be used,” although the journal of our 
House failed to record it, and thus gave the Su- 
preme Court technical ground to declare the 
amendment void. They knew that they had no 
right to forbid the use of intoxicants, because 
that would be an outrage of personal liberty ; 
but they knew that they had the right to ostra- 
cise by law all traffic in intoxicants, and decided 
to do so by thirty thousand majority. 

The ‘‘tendency to be uncandid and sophisti- 
cal” is not limited to temperance agitators. For 
instance, when you draw a comparison between 
the prohibition of intoxicating liquors and the 
prohibition of potatoes, you lay yourself liable 
to criticism. The former are luxuries, the latter 
a necessity. You make the same mistake that 
Lord Palmerston did, who could never under- 
stand why ale and gin should not be free articles 
of commerce, like treacle and vinegar. But, 
even in conservative England, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s sophistic reasoning upon this important 
subject was exploded and repudiated. 

Prohibition in some form or other is the aim 
of the American people of Iowa. Why? Be- 
cause the liquor traffic is a glaring, unmanage- 


| nication. 


The Nation. 


or use or name has absolutely no connection 


whatever with our point. Anything else— 
sawdust or cat’s-meat—will do as well. If he 
knows anything of algebra, the letter a will 
do. We now vary the iliustration by saying, 
that if it were a which was under discussion, 
he would never indulge in the sophistry in 
which he indulges with regard to 3, thata 
prohibition against the sale or importation of 
the article within the State was not an inter- 


| bard Pierce, U. S. 


ference with the liberty of the person wishing | 


to use it. What we sought to convey was, 


that his mind was so twisted on the liquor | 


question that he was more liable to fall into 
fallacies and sophistries about liquor than 
about any other article of human desire or 
use.—Ep. NATION. | 





To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: By the courtesy of the Nation, I should 
be glad to add this much to my former commu- 
When men’s thoughts are earnest and 
forceful, they easily become narrow and ex- 
treme. The difficulty inheres in the feebleness 
of our rational and moral faculties, and belongs 
hardly more to those who push reform than to 
those who oppose it. It follows from this fact 
that no cause is to be held responsible for any 
methods or conclusions save those which logi- 
cally inhere in it ; and no person is chargeable 
with any opinion save those he has expressed or 
clearly implied. If we were to wait till a wise 
thing could be done wisely, a good thing prosper- 


| ously, we should be found standing on the shores 
of an old world, casting wistful eyes over a waste 
| of waters in search of a new world. 


It is difficult to understand how any one should 
suppose that any other force than a moral one 


| must be first and last in the temperance reform. 


All that the prohibitionist need claim is, that 
when society in its progress encounters appetite 
and avarice which are not open to moral truth, 


| which are acting, under the sanction of law, to 


debase society, society has both the right and 


| the duty to put its own laws on its own side. 


able wrong. The State cannot undertake the | 


education of the morals, appetites, and pas- | view. 


sions of its people, to say nothing of the foreign- 
ers who seek our shores and leave their modera- 
tion behind. The American people are a realistic 
people, and want to strike the evil right on the 
and its head is the saloon—the rest are 
ERNST HOFER. 


head ; 
only accessories. 


McGreoor, lowa, Feb. 26, 1883. 





[This letter gives us a feeling of despair. 
But we will try again before resorting to a 
chisel and hammer. We said ‘‘ potatoes,” by 
way of illustration, in the hope that by using 


It is plain that prohibition necessarily restricts 
in a very considerable degree the indulgences of 
persons—indulgences which, in themselves con- 
sidered, offer no occasion for the intervention of 
law. For one, I should neither cherish the pur- 
pose nor the wish to restrain a strictly tempe- 
rate use of intoxicants by law. This fact, that 
prohibition goes further than the evil involved, 
must be fully admitted by tbe prohibitionist. 
The necessity of the case is his justification. 
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encyclopedia of the animal kingdom, of which 
the editorship will be in the competent hands of 
Dr. Elliott Coues and Mr. J. Kingsley. 

The ‘Life of Bishop Wilberforce,’ which has 
made so greatastir in England on account of 
the editor’s indiscretions, will be shortly pub- 
lished here by E. P. Dutton & Co., in one vol- 
ume, 

J. B. Lippincott & Co, have in press the 
‘Odes’ of Horace, translated by Henry Hub- 
A.; a ‘History of the Union 
League Club of Philadelphia’; ‘ Miracles of the 
Saints,’ by E. Cobham Brewer, author of the 
‘ Readers’ Handbook’; and ‘ Insects Injurious to 
Fruit,’ by Prof. William Saunders. 

Mr. Louis Kempner, 5 Clinton Place, New 
York, has compiled from the Nation a pamphlet 
of forty pages, including the principal contribu- 
tions to the discussion over ‘Unpunished Homi- 
cide at the South.’ It is well calculated to be of 
service to those earnestly desirous of abolishing 
the scandal in question. Mr. Kempner advertises 
that he will publish this month the first number 
of a new weekly journal devoted to political cul- 
ture and the interest of American students, call- 
ed the Sfudent and Statesman. 

Forestry Bulletin No. 25, Tenth Census, is de- 
voted to the forests of West Virginia, which are 
principally composed of broad-leaved trees, with 
white and chestnut oaks as the most important. 
The white-pine area exceeds 300 square miles. 

The annual report of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for 1882 possesses the 
usual interest for farmers, particularly in the 
section on the comparative analysis of ensilage 
and fresh fodder. The new and stringent Con- 
necticut legislation as to the sale and declara- 
tion of fertilizers will attract the attention of 
law-makers in States which have not yet estab- 
lished experiment stations. Last year (the sixth 
In its existence) the Connecticut Station was pro- 
vided with independent buildings and grounds 
in a New Haven suburb at the State’s expense. 

Boston University, of which the President's 
Annual Report lies before us, is to be congratu- 
lated on having acquired its first permanent hall, 
well built and equipped in every way, as ap- 
pears, and on Beacon Hill. The report, like its 
predecessors, has much irrelevant fine writing. 

The Chrysanthemum (Yokohama: Kelly & 
Co.; London: Triibner & Co.) began its third 


| volume in January with a change of form and 


The appetitive enjoyments of a few are not, to | 


his mind, comparable gains with the innumera- 
ble losses and dangers which accompany them. 
It is equally true, however, that this restriction 
is not the object of prohibition, but only its inci- 
dent. Itis not fair tospeak of it as the end in 
The criminal who is imprisoned may 
leave parents or children without support : he is 
not imprisoned for that very purpose. The de- 
terring consideration to the wise probibitionist 
is this very thing, the private and social plea- 
sures of many worthy citizens ; that with which 


| he weighs down this objection is the unmeasured 


| tified by law. 


this familiar vegetable we should make the | 


argument easier tu Mr. Hofer’s comprehension, 
and without the smallest reference to the 
place they occupy as an article of human 
food. We now inform him that their nature 


| gain of all men by temperance—temperance en- 


forced by public sentiment, and in due time for- 
He no more here than elsewhere 
expects to win great good without some evil. 


JOHN Bascom. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, Feb. 28, 1883. 


Notes. 


8. E. Casstno & Co., Boston, announce a “ Stan- 
dard Library of Natural History,” or popular 








style, both for the better. This number is an ex_ 
cellent one. Mr. T. W. Blakiston continues his 
valuable “ Ornithological Notes”; Captain Brink- 
ley contributes the first chapter of a “ History of 
Japanese Ceramics”; and there is a first instal- 
ment of a translation from a paper by Dr. Adolf 
Groth, of the Medical Department of the Uni- 


| versity of Tokio, on (pace Dr. Dix) the “ Higher 


Education in Japan.” In addition to the forego- 
ing, the reader is treated to fiction, history, and 


| literary reviews of good quality; and finally, a 


native retrospect of the course of events in Japan, 
“The Old Year,” 1s compiled from the summaries 
of the Nichi Nicki Shimbun and other vernacu- 
lar journals. 

In the January Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique published by the French School at 
Athens, will be found an article by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, describing a remarkable engraved 
cuirass found in the bed of the river Alphzeus 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. It was socov- 
ered with a chalky deposit that its value had 
escaped observation till Mr. Stillman saw it and 
with infinite pains removed the preserving crust. 
Three heliogravures of this interesting piece of 
armor, which bears the marks not only of elegant 
workmanship, but of hard service in battle, ac- 
company the description. The incised decora- 


tion consists in part of figures of Apollo, Latona, 
and Artemis, with a counterbalancing group, 
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in part of bulls and lions facing each other ; and 
finally of two rampant and opposing sphinxes 
and two leopards in the same attitude. A lotus 
forms the centre of an ornamental border, and 
the general effect of the design is Eastern. Mr. 
Stillman regards the work as of purely Greek 
origin, however, and assigns it to the sixth cen 
tury B. C., and, on account of the rampant 
beasts, associates it as to its source with the lions 
of Mycene. The composition of the bronze 1s 
excellent in a high degree. The rims of the arm 
holes were rounded upon iron wire now com 
pletely oxidized, and only discoverable by chemit- 
cal analysis. 

Bulletin No. 1 of the “Société Historique et 
Cercle Saint-Simon ” contains, in President Mo 
nod’s retrospective address in November last, a 
clear account of the origin of this promising 
club of men of letters, whose chief but not exclu 
sive bond is a fondness for historic studies. The 
Cercle is nuw well and commodiously lodged in 
a building on the Boulevard Saint-Germain, No. 
215, and Rue Saint-Simon, No. 2—this latter cir 
cumstance suggesting the name which has been 
adopted, and which, as M. Monod will 
please both the friends of Old France and the 
adversaries of the ancien On the 3ist 
of October the Society offered a “punch d’bon 
neur” to M. Savorgnan de and the 
toasts and speeches on that occasion are reported 
in the Bulletin. So isa lecture by Prof. Albert 
Sorel, delivered November 25, on French Influ 
ence in Europe on the Eve of the Revolution. 
Finally, the constitution and by-laws of the So 
ciety, witb lists of its officers and extensive mem- 
bership, and of the periodicals in its reading 
room, complete this interesting publication. The 
Bulletin will, we believe, appear ten times per 
annum. 

In the Réforme Sociale for February 15 (the 
fortnightly organ of the school of the late M. P 
F. Le Play) M. Maurice Firmin-Didot makes a 
weighty arraignment of the monopoly of the 
Imprimerie Nationale. This establishment, 
whose privileges and pretensions, like its equip- 
ment, far exceed those of our Government Print 
ing-Office, makes a nominal annual return to the 
state, but in reality isa heavy burden upon the 
budget, and is in constant conflict with ministers 
and departments anxious to economize their ex- 
penses by getting their printing done through 
the competition of private establishments. The 
National Printing-Office’s charges are bigh, and 
are only lowered to market rates as the result of 
controversies which contirm the monopoly but 
make the lowering seem imperative. Already 
the Office produces the blanks of the Govern 
ment telegraphs, and will assuredly contend for 
the printing of the railways which the Govern- 
ment contemplates purchasing. The article aims 
to show by a striking example the evil effects of 
Government socialism. 

The London Musical Review of February 17 
is almost entirely devoted to Wagner. There is 
a well-written biography of seven columns, fol- 
lowed by copious extracts of opinion from the 
principal London papers, as well as all the de- 
tails that could be collected concerning Wagner's 
last days and the manner in which the news of 
his death was received in Munich, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, ete. Every admirer of Wagner should pos- 
sess this paper, copies of which can be obtained 
at Ditson’s. 

In Paris an exhibition is in preparation of all 
the portraits, works, documents, and personal 
souvenirs of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Rouquette, Paris, has published a ‘ Bibliogra- 
phie et Iconographie des CEuvres d’Alfred de 
Musset.’ 

In Florence next month will be sold the Tos- 
canelli fine-art collection, including some two 
hundred pictures on wood with gold back- 


says, 


régime, 


srazza, 
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grounds, specimens of the Italian and Flemish 
masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
about thirty of which are signed by the painters 
or described by Vasari; and also the remarkable 
Rusea collection of majolica, sculptured mar- 
bies, sixteenth-century armor, embroideries in 
silk and gold, bronzes and stuffs of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, ancient furniture, ete. 
Prof. G. Milanesi, who has bad the arrangement 
and cataloguing of it, pronounces the Toscanelli 
collection ** marvellous,” and ‘‘the richest and 
most precious private collection in Italy”; and 
regrets that he was not familiar with it when 
preparing his last edition of Vasari. The cata 
logue of the Rusea collection is a work of art in 
itself, being beautifully printed, and freely illus 
trated with photographs of the several classes of 
objects. Both sales will be made through Giulio 
Sambon. 

In the Roman News for February 14—a weekly 
illustrated paper in English begun last mouth 
we tind a memorial prepared by the American 
artists resident in Rome in bebalf of a removal 
of the duties on works of art imported into this 
country. This up, the 
News says, as a communication intended, with 
its signatures, for the Nation. ‘* But before the 
time for mailing it had arrived, the Century 
Magazine for February was received, in which, 


memorial was drawn 


under the ‘Topics of the Time,’ was printed a 
torcible article to the same effect, together with 
a resolution by the Society of American Artists 
that the attention of the Tariff Commission 
should be called to this important matter.” 
sentences from this document will 
spirit of it : 


Two 
indicate the 
“Wecan think of no single good 
effect following from the charging of a custom 
tax upon works of art. If it be supposed that 
thereby the interests of American artists are 
protected, it is a palpable mistake.” 


—The December number of the Antiquary (J. 
W. Bouton) contains the last of a series of 
papers, four in number, by J. H. Round, upon 
‘*The Domesday of Colchester.” There is no 
better way of getting instruction from Domes 
day Book than the minute study of one locality, 
with the assistance derived from the later his 
tory and present condition of the place; and 
Colchester, the Roman Camulodunum, affords a 
very good field for this kind of work. Perhaps 
the most important contribution made by Mr. 
Round is in the first article (June), in which, 
with the assistance of a map, he examines the 
relation of the burgus to the ciritas—Colchester 
bearing both names, and also being classed as a 
hundred (it is well known that English boroughs 
regularly, or frequently, were, ‘for official and 
administrative purposes,” hundreds). Mr. Round 
shows that the burgus, the walled enclosure, 
‘formed less than a thirtieth part of the tota 
civitas,” and proceeds to develop the theory that 
the town was ‘‘not a with lands 
belonging to it, but an district, of which 
a small fraction was comprised within walls.” 
It does not seem to occur to him that the ctritas, 
as he defines it here, was precisely the Greek 
and Roman *‘city,” and that there may have 
been a survival of the ancient type in this old 
Roman colony. The theory presented by him 
is, in brief, ‘‘that the old English towns were 
originally, in name and organization, rural and 
not urban, hundreds and not boroughs,” and we 
incline to accept its general correctness, although 
it is not possible, in the limits of a note, to dis- 
cuss his arguments in full The other papers 
are of less importance, but they deserve to be 
studied in detail by all who are interested in the 
development of early English institutions. 


walled town 


urban 


—‘* We earnestly hope Mr. Parkman will con 
tinue the history of the progress of Christian 
civilization in Canada, and that Mme. de Cler- 
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mont-Tonnerre will make it accessible to French 


readers.” So says, in the January /'blyihi 


a reviewer of that ladv's translation, * Les 
Jésuites dans ! Amérique du Nord.’ The Coun 
tess bad previously translated the ‘Pioneers of 


France,’ and on the ground of priomty bas som 


sort of a title to continue her reproductions 
That Mr. Parkman is probably indisposed 
wish for or to grant her a monopoly, or te ay 


prove her performances thus far, will be the co: 
elusion of 


latest version with the original 


earefully c 
The Jesuits ha 


reached a fourteenth edition, and the more poy 


any one who 


tupares | 


lar a work becomes, the more objectionable and 


injurious is any mutilation of it. The Countess 
begins by leaving out the introduction (Sv 
pp.), which, as it relates to the native tribes 
among whom the Jesuits were to labor, must be 


considered an integral and 
part of the narrative. She likewise, and agat: 


a very Wnpwortant 


without anv hint of it to her French rea 
omits Chapters ii. (* Loyola and the Jesuits 
and xiii. (“* Quebee and its Tenants Not with 


out some excuse, Vet without proper prospect f 


ber author's arrangement, she transposes Chap 





ter xviii. and makes it xv Finally, the foot 
notes are preserved or discarded at pleasure 

Probable reasons for omittang Chap iv b 
found in the passage on p. | No religious of 
der bas ever united in itself so much to be ad 
mired and so much to be detested (as the Society 
of Jesus)" ; and, foromitting Chapter x ‘ 
number of similar stumbling blocks ¢ a wood 
Catholic hke the Countess: ¢. yo (p. 1 In his 
eyes, the vicious imbecile who sat on f throne 
of France was the nted champion tl 

Faith, and the cruel and ambitious priest wi 

ruled King and vation alike was the chosen in 
strument of Heaven; or (p, 15s), In 1059, de 


puties were covertly sent to beg relief in France 
*to the the con 


sciences of the colony were kept by the union of 


and represent hell in which 
the temporal and spiritual authority in the same 
hands *” ip The 
priests has always been the m 
tvrannies; 


and sincere 


ey 1m), unchecked sway of 


st mischievous of 


and even were thev all well meaning 


it would be so stil 


these hiatuses and to a more 


parts of 


Thanks to 


less wilful perversion of what 


tained. Mme. de Clermont-Tonnerre succeeds i 


transforming Mr. Parkman into a very pious 
and acceptable historian for Catholics. We have 
not space to exhibit her method fully, but will 


give some examples from Chap. xiv Devotees 
and The ‘but a 
remedy was at band.” Dieu allait 5 
pourvoir,” although Mr. Parkman’s view of the 
Providence in the matter is misrepresented by 


Nuns.” simple statement, 


becomes * 


such a phrase. 
but perfectly plain intimation that Madame d« 
la Peltrie owed a higher obedience to her pro 
genitor than to ‘those who held charge of het 
(‘ses supérieurs spirituels”), is pre 


The histoerian’s possibly heretical 


conscience 
faced in the French by the apologetic ‘‘ Notre 
humble opinion sera que,” ete. 
further on, Mr. Parkman cites in a foot note the 
Catholic authorities who condone the sham mar 
riage (to circumvent her father) of the 
missionary just named, and adds what his fra 
duttore carefully omits 

appear, the book from 
taken was written a few 
called English, for the instruction of the pu 
pils in the Ursuline Convent at Quebec.” By 
the expedient of suppressing Mr. Parkman's 
ironical ‘‘It is scarcely necessary to say that,” 
he is made a believer in the miracle—‘ they wer: 
saved by a vow to the Virgin and St. Joseph. 
The following addition to the story of the chast: 
little girl who washed her hands that had bee: 
innocently touched by a man, is a pure and v 


A page or two 


pious 


“Surprising as it may 
which the 
years since, 


above is 


in +O 
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warrantable of Mme. Clermont 
Tonnerre’s: ‘‘ Mais laissons ces minuties qui,méme 


insertion de 


dans leur exagération, tendaient au moins, & 


préserver ces jeunes filles du contact de la licence 


ans bornes que nous avons pu constater parmi 
les sauvages.” And so is the following in the 
closing paragraph of the chapter: ‘Le butau 


moins en était trop louable pour ne pas racheter 
ces inhérentes & la nature humaine 
et 
da jouter. 
itical ring, but it isnone of Mr. Parkiman’s. 


imperfections 
tre 
This sentiment 


peut féminine, nous permettra t-on 


has a genuine jesu 


Turin Museum, 
M. Maspero has found a fragment of a 
he refers to the Twentieth Dynasty, the 
oldest known instance of that form of literary 


In one of the papyri of th 
cit bate, 


which 


composition which flourished so much in the 
Middle Ages, and was not unknown in the 
earlier days of our own literature, It is as fol 
lows (as communicated to the Académie des 


Inscription 


‘Trial of the Stomach and the Head, in which 
are published the pleas made before the Supreme 
Judges. 

‘While their President watched over the un- 
veiling of falsehood, his eye did not cease to 
weep 

‘* When the required rites were accomplished 
for the god who detests iniquities, after the 
Stomach had made his complaint, the Head 
spoke at length : 

‘‘Itis I, 1, the main beam of the whole house, 
from whom the beams start out, and who join 
the beams. All the members [rest] on me, and 
are in joy. My forehead is joyous ; my mem 
bers are vigorous ; the neck holds itself firm 
under the head ; my eye sees far ; the nostrils 
dilate and breathe the air ; the ear opens and 
hears ; the mouth emits sounds and converses ; 
the two arms are vigorous and do so well that 
the man acquires respect, walks with head erect, 
looks the great in the face as well as the small. 


“Tt is 1 who am their queen ; it is I, the Head 
of my consorts who will punish bim who has 
held this language (is it not false ? Call me 
the Head! It is 1 who give life.” 

This is but a fragment, but 1t is more intelligible 
than many Egyptian documents. In the second 
sentence, one note a facility of weeping 
which reminds one of the Arabian Nights, or, to 
go further off, of the of ancient 
Homeric modern M. Mas 
pero considers the debate to be an early Egyp- 
tian form of tbe fable of the Belly and the Mem 
If it is, Menenius Agrippa has paraded in 
Now be 


may 
heroes the 


and French poems. 


bers. 
borrowed plumes for many centuries. 
say: 
dixere.” It is 
growing larger in time as well as in space. 
Formerly, it thought Mr. 
Bartlett traced some familiar quotation from 
Talleyrand Metternich to 
Agesilaus. As things are going now, he will 
soon be little thought of, and not even his eight 
editions will save him from being superseded, if 


may well ‘**Pereant qui ante nos nostra 


pleasant to see how the world is 


was enough when 


or back Cicero or 


he does not occasionally refer to books saved 
from the library of Assurbanipal, and find the 
originals of some of our American humor in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. 

that Immanuel Kant, though the very em- 
bodiment of metaphysics and logic, was yet a 
fond reader of general literature and of works 
but that he 
capable, and could be guilty, of writing verses, is 


of fiction, is well known ; was also 
asurprising factrecently made known by the A/t 
preussische Monatschrift, a journal published 
in the great thinker’s native city, Kénigsberg. 
If it was ever before spoken of in a biography 
of 
have forgotten it. 


Kant, we, at least, have either not read or 


In a literary article on occa- 
sional productions, oratorical or poetical, to 
which interesting events in Konigsberg life gave 
rise about the middle of the last century, the Mo- 
natschrift communicates two memorial poems 


by the philosopher, each consisting of a few 
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lines only. They were composed in compliance 
with the then customary demand on the profes- 
sors of the Kinigsberg University to devote to 
the memory of deceased colleagues some verses 
in Latin or German. Kant commemorated the 
of Christiani, Professor of Law, and 
Lilienthal, Professor of Theology. The four 
lines devoted to the latter were composed short 
ly after the publication of the ‘Critique of Pure 
They are characteristic of the author, 
as aman anda philosopher, and not unworthy 
Here they follow : 


deaths 


Reason.’ 


of him, 


‘Das was auf Erden folgt, deckt tlefe Finsterniss ; 
Was uns zu thun cebiihrt, des sind wir nur gewiss. 
kann, wie Lilienthal, kein Tod die Hoffnung 
rauben, ; 
Der glaubt, um recht zu thun, recht thut, um froh zu 

¢lauben.” 

Germany has lately lost two eminent phi- 
lologists, both renowned as Hebraists and equal- 
students in other fields. We refer to 
Justus Olshausen, who died at the close of last 
at the of eighty-two, and to Franz 
Dietrich, who died in the beginning of this year, 


ly as 


year, 


age 
aged seventy-two. The former, a younger bro 
ther of the Protestant theologian, 
Hermann Olshausen, and older brother of the 


well-known 


Holstein journalist, Theodor Olshausen—who, 
after the defeat of the German party in the 
Duchy, lived fourteen years in this country, re- 
turning to Germany in 1865—was born in Hol- 
stein, studied in Berlin and Paris, became pro- 
fessor at Kiel, was active with Theodor as a de- 
fender of the autonomy of Schleswig-Holstein 
against the Danish Government, lost his pro- 
fessorship in 1852, was appointed professor at 
the Konigsberg University, and subsequently 
became Councillor in the Prussian Ministry of 
Worship and Education—a position which he 
held till 1874. His fame rests on his writings on 
the ‘ Vendidad’ (182!) and kindred Iranian sub 
jects, on his ‘ Erklarung der Psalmen’ (1853)—a 
work of radical criticism—and on his excellent 
‘Lehrbuch der bhebriiischen Sprache’ (1861). 
Dietrich was a native of Saxony, studied in 
Halle and Berlin, and from 1844 till his death 
was professor at the Marburg University. His 
activity was almost equally divided between 
Semitic and Teutonic philology and antiquities, 
bis writings embracing studies on Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Phoenician, Gothic, and Scan- 
dinavian topics. He repeatedly edited Geseni- 
us’s Hebrew Dictionary, the standard lexico- 
In this 
editorship he was succeeded, in 1878, by Miihlau 
and Volck, who then issued*the eighth edition, 
and are now publishing the ninth. 


grapbical authority on the language, 


Robert Franz, who is not only one of the 
greatest song writers of all times, but has done 
much for the cause of music by making many of 
the works of Bach and Handel more palatable to 
modern audiences, was so prostrated by a ner 
vous disorder in 1868 that he had to give up his 
position as organist and director at Halle. He 
was saved, with his family, from penury through 
the generosity of Joachim, and Frau 
Magnus (who made a concert tour in his be- 
half which netted him ),000 marks), and the mu- 
nificence of other friends. From a letter writ- 
ten by Franz to Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 
Gert Consul in Boston, and dated Halle, 
February 7, 1885, it seems that the condition of 
his health is poorer than ever. He says: ‘‘ Day 
before yesterday I received your songs and was 
truly delighted with them. Unfortunately, I am 
no longer in a condition to derive material en- 
joyment from musical things, for my sense of 
hearing is completely gone. To this in the 
meantime has been added the paralysis of five 
fingers—three on the right hand and two on the 
left—a loss which for some time has deprived 
me of the power to play on the piano-forte. It is 
only with great pains that I am still able to 


Liszt, 


nan 


loss 
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take cognizance of our beautiful art through 
the medium of my eyes—a poor reparation, in- 
deed, for what I have lost. 
can read 


But what my eyes 


redounds very much to the honor of 


your songs. Your melody is remote from trivi- 
ality, and 


chosen harmonies which are dev: 


freely 
loped in inte 
Although I can 
fancy a slight alteration in this or that passage, 
this signifies little in face 


the songs. 


is agreeably supported by 


resting forms of accompaniment. 


of the general merits of 
What gave me most pleasure was the 
naturalness of your expression, for the want of 
naturalness in most compositions of the period 1s 
so great as to make almost lose all interest 


one 
in music. Endeavor to keep such monstrosities 
the great 


must always 


r much 
Art 
-at least, that is 
always endeavored to fol- 


far away from you, howeve 


crowd may applaud them. 
preserve an aristocratic dignity 
the principle I h 
low earnestly with my own humble powers.” 


ave 


London 
lucation 


-Louis Sigismond complains, in the 
Musical Review, that 
France is almost non-existent, mmsi¢ 


musical ¢ in 
being gene- 
rally looked upon as a mere recreation, and an 
indifference maintained toward its artistic sig 
nificance, except by some hundreds of amateurs. 
The concerts of the Paris Conservatoire do little 
to advance the cause of the art or enlist public 
enthusiasm. Although in their sphere without 
a superior in the world, they are feebly directed 
by a man too old for that difficult duty, M. 
Deldevez, and address themselves to a public 
that is hostile in principle to all that is not 
Haydn, Mozart, or 
likely to hear one of Haydn’s symphonies three 


Beethoven, and is ‘‘ more 
times a year than Schumann’s in B flat once in 
At the popular concerts of Pasde- 
loup, Colonne, and Lamoureux a more liberal 
spirit prevails. 


three years.” 


Pasdeloup will always be re- 
membered as the courageous leader who first 
acclimated Wagner on the Parisian concert 
stage, in the face of the most violent opposition. 
His later rivals, who have better orchestras, are 
now reaping the good fruit of his enterprise, and 
draw full houses by their programmes, on which 
Outside 
of Paris, however, nothing cf the kind is to be 
found, except at Angers, which has an admira- 
ble orchestra. ** 


Wagner occupies a conspicuous place. 


In spite of innumerable con- 


certs and theatres : in spite of official schools, 
where music is taught in a more or Jess narrow 
minded spirit, the modern progress of the art 
among us is far behind Germany, Belgium, and 


even Italy, and yet there are elements of much 
that is hopeful and good.” 
—Patriotism as a general national trait is 


probably as well developed in Germany as in 
France, but there can be no doubt that the in- 
tellectual leaders among the French are much 
more addicted to chauvinism than German men 
of genius. could be 
ceived than that, for instance, between 


No greater contrast 


con- 


Hugo 


and Michelet on the one hand, and on the other 
Heine, Boerne, and Schopenhauer, one of “hose 
chief delights was to abuse their own coun 
trymen. Richard Wagner was in this, as 
in some other things, a disciple of Scho 
penhauer; and if the French bad known 
he had said a great mavy more severe things 
against the Germans than against themselves, 


they would not, probably, bave abused him so 
much during his lifetime, and even exulted over 
his death. The Rerue Politique et Liitéraire of 
February 17 contains a hitherto unpublished let 
ter by Wagner describing his sentiments towards 
the French, and containing several dahs at his 
It was addressed to M. M. G. 


editor of the Rer 


own countrymen. 


Monod, ue Ilistorique, who had 


written to Wagner to express bis admiraticn of 
at 
regrets 


the 
reuth 


Bay - 
that 


Nibelung 
in 1876, 


performances 
as well 


given 
his 


as 





> preenens 
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the little anti-French farce which Wagner had 
written in January, 1871, should have made it so 
difficult for his music to be impartially judged 
in France. Wagner's reply is dated Sorrento, 
October 25, 1876, and contains several points of, 
biographic interest. He explains that the far 
referred to (““A Capitulation”) has been mis 
judged. ‘‘Is there nobody who can read wit 
care?” he asks. ‘‘Or rather, who among t! 
journalists of the time will display sufficient ir 
telligence and acuteness to understand that in the 
work for which I have been most reproached, 
written at the worst period of the war, in a spirit 
of bitter irony, the end I had in view was, abov 
all, to ridicule the condition of the German 
stage? Recall to your memory the conclusion 
of this farce. The intendants and directors 
the German theatres hasten into besieged Pat 
in order to carry away for their theatres all the 





novelties in the shape of plays and ballets.” As 
regards bis opinion of the French pi he 
fers to the remarks made in his : f tl 





notorious ** Tannhiuser” performances in Paris 
written fora German paper and reprinted i 
seventh volume of bis collected works. Ther 
he attributes to this public a bright recept 
vity and really magnanimous sense of 
The opposition, he could easily see, came from 
certain cliques, the Jockey Club and the critics 
while the real public actually defended | 
demonstrative applause kept up for fifteen mi 
utes against these cliques. At the banquet giver 
after the Bayreuth performances, he fully ex 
id 


plained that the remarks mack 
rious occasions, against French art were not 
directed against that art inits proper place, a 

recognized that it gave to French life andthought 
a precise and elegant form: it was rather direct 
ed against the servile imitation and caricature 
of that art by which the Germans made them 
selves ridiculous, This art was not adapted 

German habits, and he therefore bad aimed 
throughout his life at creating a new art of a 
national, German character, and typical 


original civilization. The Germans, however, 
seemed to prefer their mixed international art t 
anything new, and he found accordingly that 
his performances at Bayreuth ‘* were better a; 
preciated and judged with more intelligence by 
the English and the French than by the greater 
part of the German press.” ‘1 have,” he con 
tinues, ‘‘remained further removed from tl 
sphere which embraces the intellectual 

ment of contemporary Germany than from th 
regions where I meet serious spirits of rel 
birth, so different from this so-called Germar 
culture.” 


A BRITISH OFFICER. 

1 Soldier's Life and Work in South Afriea 
IS72 to 1879. A Memoir of the late Colonel 
A. W. Durntord, Royal Engineers. Edited by 
his Brother, Lieut.-Colonel E. Durnford.  L 
don: Sampson Low & Co. 1882 

COLONEL A. W. DURNFoRD, the subject of t 
admirablv-written memoir, was one of the man) 
officers who lost their lives wher 





annihilated the British troops encamy 
hill of IsandhIwana. Being the senior of! 
present in the engagement, the respon 
the disaster was fastened upon him by | 
Chelmsford, the General in command of t 
whole Army, and this explanation of the 
was tacitly acquiesced in both by the Du! 
Cambridge and by the Secretary of Stat 
War. Actualiy, the conduct of Colonel Dum 
ford upon that disastrous occasion was worth 
not of censure either direct or im } it 
of the highest honor ; and his brother, ¢ l 
E. Durnford, feeling this, strove in every } 
sible way to obtain a formal acknowledg 
of it the highest official auth 


ment from 








Nation. 






he produced evidence 


makes appeal to the 











It was a memorabk 


who appreciated the devoted 
‘leader of the relief 
force, this appreciation 


Major Durnford was 
place at the head of the de 
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At the beginning of his South African career, 
Col. Durnford had accepted without question the 
ordinary British view of British dealings with 
what are called “inferior races ”—namely, that 
the “inferior races” are always in the wrong, in 
consequence of an inborn depravity of character, 
and the English always in the right, in virtue of 
their higher civilization. The ‘eating up” of 
Langalibalele and his tribe—an act shocking 
even when judged by the standard of South 
African precedent—convinced Colonel Durnford 
that the popular view was not consistent with 
facts, and from that time he stood forth as the 
fearless champion of the Kaffir races against 
European tyranny. He became among the 
settlers the most unpopular and best abused 
man in Natal; but by the Kaflirs he 
rewarded with the heartiest loyalty 
gratitude. ‘*‘ He was,” said one of his Basuto 
soldiers, ‘‘a new experience to us. No other 
white chief ever showed us the same considera 
tion and sympathy. That night on the moun- 
tains [in pursuit of Langalibalele) it was cold, 
but the Major could not bear the weight of bis 
heavy waterproof-coat on his injured shoulder- 
So he told Elijah Kambula, who had on a light 
woollen overcoat, to change coats with 


was 


and 


him. 
Elijah, who had never received such an order 
from a white chief before, said to me in Basuto, 
‘What did he say ¢ That I am to give him my 
coat and wear #? *Come, Elijah, 
haste !’ exclaimed the Major; ‘are you afraid 


his make 


to lend me your coat?’ Then Elijah gave it to 
him, but he had to be told again before he could 
venture to put on the other. And we all said 
‘What sort of a chief is this 


among ourselves : 
that we have found? He does not despise us 
As regards the battle of Isandhlwana, Durn- 
ford’s share in that disastrous engagement con 
sisted in this, that on the morning of that battle 
he conducted a cavalry reconnoissance which 
discovered, at a distance of some five miles from 
the British camp, a Zulu army, twenty thousand 
strong, bearing down ina huge semicircle upon 
Though he had 
with him only two hundred and fifty Basute 
horse, be managed these with such admirable 
skill that not only was the camp warned of its 
danger, but the Zulus had lost upward of a 
thousand men before they reached the hill of 
Isandhlwana. Durnford, in fact, held them 
completely in check until his ammunition was 
expended. When the battle was lost, and sol- 
diers and camp followers, crowded together, 
were flying toward the Natal frontier, Durnford 
saw that the retreat might be covered, and pur 
suit checked, if a narrow ‘‘nek” were held. 
Rallying a few of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
and assisted by fourteen of the Natal Carbineers 
under Lieut. Scott, he held this ‘nek ” for more 
than two hours until the last man of the little 
band had fallen where he stood. This heroic 
stand made a profound impression upon the 
Zulus. The ‘*the lion,” as the 
Zulus termed Colonel Durnford, was, they said, 
sopearly successful that they gained the victory 
only by their overwhelming numbers, and looked 
upon it as virtually a defeat months 
elapsed before the field of Isandhlwana was 
revisited by British soldiers, and then, for the 
first time, the incidents of the battle were re- 
vealed. One of the Colonel’s Basutos, who had 
escaped from the battle, tells the story of the 
finding of the body in a very touching way : 


the unsuspecting British troops. 


resistance of 


T wo 


‘*Captain Shepstone and I had been looking a 
long time before we found him. All the rest 
were getting wagons and caring nothing, and 
I was a long way off when I heard Captain 
Shepstone shouting and saw him waving his 
arm to me tocome. And when I came, he said: 
* Look, Jabez, whose face is this?’ And I cried 
out, for it was he; and I saw my master’s face 
again—just himself, changed but very little. 


The Nation. 


No one could doubt for a moment. I cut down 
a wagon-sail with my knife—for we bad not 
even our blankets with us—and I wrapped my 
chief in it, and 1 took him up in my arms (it 
was these hands that tended him) and I carried 
him gently to the hollow where we laid him.’ 

In the battle itself, these gallant soldiers had 
been separated from their much-loved chief in 
the overwhelming rush of the Zulus. But, 
speaking of the cavalry reconnoissance, this 
same Jabez says : 

‘‘We could have carried him off with us 
safely enough at this time, only we knew him 
too well to try. But we now say, ‘If we had 
known what would happen, we would have 
seized him and bound him, no matter if he had 
tought us for doing so, as he certainly would— 
no matter if he had killed some of us, we would 
have saved his life, for he was our master.’ Now 
we say that we shall always remember him by 
his commanding voice, and the way in which he 
gave us all some of his own spirit, as he went 
along our line that day ; and those among us 
who had not served under him before, as I had, 
say, ‘Why did we not know him sooner ?’” 

Never, Jabez goes on to say, in all the years 
that he had served under the Colonel, had he 
seen him look so bright and happy—never seen 
his face shine and his eyes brighten—as during 
that last fight, when he knew for certain that he 
should die, 

THE 


CHURCH OF ST. MARK’S. 


Lu Basilica di San Marco in Venezia, Illustrata 
nei riguardi dell’ Arte e della Storia, da Scrit- 
tori Veneziani. [The Church of St. Mark at 
Venice, illustrated from the points of view of 
Art and History by Venetian Writers.] Parts 
1-4. Eight plates in folio; ninety-six plates 
in quarto, five index plates, dedication, and 
preface. Venice: Ferdinando Ongania. 1881. 

THE Italian publishers have, in illustration of 

their national monuments of art, begun in 

earnest the publication of great and costly 
books, comparable for thoroughness with the 
productions of Germany, and for brilliant ex- 
cellence with those of Paris. To those persons 
who have expressed surprise that united Italy 
should have appeared solely industrial and mili- 
tary in her undertakings, this at least is to be 
said : that she is not so unaware of her excep- 
tional position as a custodian of art treasures as 
has been supposed. Italian support to these 
private undertakings of the booksellers may 
come slowly ; but 1t is good to see the publish- 
ers, even if leaning partly on foreign aid and 
looking forward to native belp later on, at least 
risking something to vie with the older nations 
of Europe in great undertakings of this sort. 

At the same time, the work whose title is given 

above is not to be taken as a perfect type of a 

class ; it is too extensive, and its pretensions are 

too lofty, for other works to be compared with 
it hastily. It is the subject of the present in- 
quiry how far it maintains its high pretensions. 
The Church of St. Mark is a subject which 
might well seem too vast for any compiler how- 
ever diligent, or any publisher however enter- 
prising. Its ornamental details are incalculably 
numerous, and all are valuable. The richest 
sculpture, Christian Greek, Italian pre-Gothic 
aud Italian Gothic, the most elaborate and deli- 
cate inlay and incrustation in precious marbles, 
porphyry, serpentine, alabaster, and glass, and 
of all epochs from the tenth to the seventeenth 
century, the freest use of large masses of pre- 
cious material in shafts and wall-facings of lite- 
rally priceless value (priceless because not to be 
matched or estimated in any market now open), 
the most general use of mosaics for interior 
decoration—all these elements are combined to 
produce a result of such beauty and variety of 
charm that no ordinary means can hope to ren- 
der it even to the most careful student, even 
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with that amount of shortcoming which one ex- 
pects and allows for in such a reproduction. 
We are driven, therefore, to some analysis of 
the prospectus of this work, as well as to an ac- 
count of what has appeared already ; for, while 
the four parts before us are sufficiently full and 
varied to make possible some criticism of what 
is done, there are six parts still to appear, and 
the newly-received prospectus lies before us as a 
synopsis of the work’s whole plan. 

Forty years ago two artists, named John and 
Louis Kreutz, began the publication of a great 
work illustrative of St Mark’s. Six very large 
folio plates, and about one hundred of quarto 
size, were issued, giving a great mass of details 
on a large scale, chiefly of the mosaics and of the 
tesselated pavement, together with some begin- 
nings of a general résumé of the whole pavement, 
a large plan for reference, and two general sec 
tions showing in outline all the mosaics coming 
within theirscope. These plates were all engrav- 
ed, probably on stone, chiefly in outline, and band- 
coloring was used for the details of the pave 
ment ; these two, indeed, being the only vehicles 
within the authors’ reach. This work remained 
unfinished—in fact, bardly well begun—and it is 
now out of print. It appears that the publisher 
of the new and more elaborate book includes in 
bis design a reissue of the Kreutz plates, as of 
proved accuracy, and satisfactory as faras they 
go. The system of reference to the details, by 
means of a large plan inscribed with the sub- 
jects of mosaics, etc., each in its proper place, 
has been adopted by the present publisher, and 
carried further by means of reference-diagrams 
of elevations and sections of the building. The 
pavement of the church, well known to all tra- 
vellers, and famous in the history of art, will be 
published complete in one enormous plan, occu- 
pying seven sheets of the folio size (paper, 221, 
by 28 inches), which can be put together and 
mounted as a complete plan of the floor, and 
which shows every little pattern in every part 
of this always varying design—even, we are 
assured, every little triangle of marble in its 
proper place. One of these seven sheets belonged 
to the Kreutz publication ; the drawings from 
which the new plates are reduced by photogra 
phic process are the result of four years’ con- 
stant work, and are now on public exhibition at 
Venice, together with others of the preparations 
for this work, in rooms above the publisher's 
shop. The quarto plates of detail have indica 
tions of the color, put on by hand, upon the 
black outline. It is to be regretted that chromo- 
lithography is not put to use m thiscase. Never 
was a fitter occasion for it, and a half-dozen 
large details in careful facsimile in chromolitho- 
graphy would give to most persons a better idea 
of the wonderful effect of the pavement to him 
who walks over it, than many more plates 
printed in black and hand-colored in part. 
There are promised one or more large plates, in 
color, of the marbles and other stones used in 
the building, presumably classified mineralogi- 
cally. But we hope that for this unequalled 
floor will be allowed not only the exhaustive 
analysis of the uncolored general drawings with 
the detailed plates we have spoken of, but also 
some more adequate representation, such as the 
brothers Kreutz could not give, but which has 
now been made possible by chromolithograpby. 

The mosaics of the domes and vaults offer a 
problem far more difficult tosolve. They are 
very nearly all on curved surfaces. Photogra 
phy renders them well where light can be had, 
but the color. Artistic drawings in 
colors are best where their accuracy can be 
trusted. Measured or traced outline is out of 


misses 


the question for the domes, because not to be 
transferred to flat surfaces, except for small, 
The plan followed by Kreutz 


separate details. 
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was to give outline details in separate small 
plates, sometimes partly colored by hand, and 
to refer these to the large sections of the build- 
ing. Mr. Ongania follows the same plan for the 
details, but will supplement it by permanent 
photographs of all that can be got at by the 
~amera, and also by twenty-nine chromolitho- 
graphic reproductions of water color drawings. 
These will be of folio size, some *‘ picturesque 
views,’ and some measured reductions of flat 
surfaces and developments of the cylindrical 
surfaces of vaults. Only two of these last, how- 
ever, have yet been issued. The hand-colored 
outlines are large in scale and satisfactory in 
their way, and are already very numerous. 

The facade on St. Mark’s Place has been the 
subject of especial study, and of the plates de- 
voted to this a number have already appeared. 
The whole front will be given in chromolitho 
graphs on an enormous scale (about two feet to 
an inch), occupying twenty-one folio plates, and 
making, if put together, a general colored eleva- 
tion 5 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 9 inches. We have 
already the central doorway and two of the four 
minor doorways. It is always difficult, whetber 
in the drawings themselves or in these mechani- 
cal reproductions of them, to fix the precise 
limit of elaboration in detail. It is necessary to 
correct the technical word ‘ elevation” used 
above : the drawings have all been made with 
just so much perspective as a photograph gives 
when taken exactly in front and from a consid- 
erable distance. We have, therefore, in order 
to test the amount of detail given and the stress 
laid upon it, compared carefully the chromo- 
lithograph of the central door with the immense 
photograph made by Mr. Naya, a little larger 
in scale and made from precisely the same point 
of view. The result of a minute comparison is 
satisfactory. The happy medium seems to be 
very nearly attained of detail so given as to 
affect the general design nearly as in viewing 
the building itself. We have, indeed, detected 
at least one place in which the photograph re 
veals a small figure where the drawing shows 
vague scroll-work, but it is in the flat bas-relief 
of the archivolt, and much in shadow. In like 
manner, the photograph gives some of that love- 
liness of line and mass which a close examina- 
tion of these sculptures shows so fully ; and we 
cannot say that the chromolithograph does that 
for us. On the other hand, we are inclined to 
approve without reserve the color of the three 
drawings already received. The natural color 
of the veined and mottled marble, the red, 
green, and brown columns and wall-facings, 
contrasted with the color that white marble has 
gained from weather and salt air—all this, with 
the chromolithograph in hand, and with clear 
memory of Mr. Ruskin’s glowing and brilliant 
drawings, seems as nearly satisfactory as possi- 
ble. One might say, indeed, that these draw- 
ings of M. Prosdocimi are rather an architect's 
than a professed colorist’s; rather explanatory 
of the general and somewhat distant effect than 
an interpretation of each separate mass of color; 
too cold to satisfy one who has filled bis mind with 
the wonderful effect of these porches—any such 
prints will come short in this way—but, on the 
whole, they are very like the church as it rises 
from the square, two hundred feet from you 

We come now toa part of the work to which 
praise only, and that very warm, can be applied. 
The prospectus enumerates three hundred and 
ninety-one plates of details of the interior and 
exterior. We take these to be all photographic 
for the thirty-one plates already received of this 
Certainly nothing 
could be more successful than these capitals, 
bas-reliefs, parapets, delicate sculptures of all 
sorts and of all epochs, some taken in the full 
light of the exterior, and some 


category are allin heliotype. 


obviously by 
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means of artificial light) in the dim semi-dark 


Nation. 


Four hundred of these are already 
a little capital to begin with in the study of deco 
rative art 


ness within 


This compte rendu tends to grow long, and 
we must come promptly to the chronological 
part of the work. 
less complete history of the building, and im 
portant additions bave been made to this ma 


Material exists for a more or 


terial, recently, in the course of the repairs now 
going on. In the four numbers already received 
is a folio chromolithographic plate of the west 
front as it is shown in Gentile Bellini’s great 
painting (*‘ The Procession on the Piazza of St 
Mark”) in the Academy of Fine Arts of Venice, 
in which the mosaics are given as they were in 
1496. We have also two plates of a series which 
will show the brick basilica of the eleventh cen 
tury before the marble facings and screen of 
columns were added, which turned a Byzantino 
Italian church of a not wholly unusual type 
into something wholly unique in architecture, 
the most purely beautiful church in the world 
These two plates, which have been published, on 
a reduced scale, before, are the result of measure 

ments made during the repairs and restorations 
of 1846-0. During the recent partial repairs of 
the front, and too radical 
south flank, new discoveries have beep made of 


restoration of the 


the greatest value in the history of architecture 
Descriptions of these newly-discovered features 
of the early brick basilica, which lies hid beneath 
the sumptuous exterior we now see, cannot be 
given here; but the drawings prepared for re 
production in this work are of extraordinary 
interest. 

Of the text, no part has yet come to band 
The names of the authors are announced, and 
are of reputable Venetian antiquarians. Mr 
Camillo Boito, of Rome, a man well known as a 
writer on art subjects, and connected with Gov 
ernment commissions for the conservation of 
historical monuments, is named as the 
director. It is not advisable to give a 
the names of the different artists an 
employed upon the work, as each one’s 
is not vet very clearly established 

This article must not close without some all 
sion to the borders, vignettes, titles, ete 
not like the elaborate dedication, where rich ini 
tial-letters and borders, taken from manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century, are used in an arrange 
ment too like the modern compositor’s title 
page. The preface page is better, in a quaint 
letter sufficiently recalling the mx 
ter, and yet legible, and with more of the big 
illuminated initials. The borders and heads of 
pages, taken from details of the building, are all 
good, quiet, suitable, truly decorative to the 
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work ; and even the portfolios are of uncommon 
solidity, as if meant to last, and of tasteful get 
up. This bids fair to be one of the most impor 
tant works on decorative art ever published. as 


well as an unsurpassed and perhaps unequalled 














monograph of a great anci t ling As 
regards the things not promised in the prospe 
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Japan known or understood by Europ. 
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ftouble task of the \ ation of Japan in the 
spirit of the nineteenth century and Europe, and 


the renovation of their entire political and social 
system, Against fearful odds, they were called 
to confront a hast of new and unexpected prob 


lems 


expected to compass the results of ages, not in 


Children in political experience, they 
a cycle of Cathay,” but in less than “ fifty 
vears” of Europe's time. It is needless to add 
that they are now sadder, wiser, and a few of 


them less earnest men than they 


were fifteen 
vears ago. Some with dogged, afew with frantic 
obstinacy are striving to cool the volcano they 
helped to open, 
\ splendid task awaits the writer who will 
deive beneath the surface and reveal the train 
‘i 


ing of the individuals and the accidents of his- 


torv bv which the marvellous results were 
wrought: results which, notwithstanding their 
brillanev, make the spectator dizzy. Around 


Japan lie abysses from which her ablest finan 
ciers, her bravest soldiers, her wisest and ca}mest 
statesmen, are, or will soon be, called to save 
her. For the solution of the questions herein 
suggested, the best part of Mr, Lanman’s book is 
the title. 
so far as it goes, which is but a short distance 
Phe fifty-nine notices of the living and dead men 
if Japan range from half-page notices to twenty 
ne or more pages of but slightly reworked or 
untouched newspaper material. In an appendix 
are seven papers, nearly all reprints, relating to 


the Empire and its outlying portions. The boo! 


The work is conscientiously accurate 
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is worth a place in libraries because there is as 
yet nothing better to take its place; but its bald 
and scrappy style is repulsive. Takenasa whole, 
it isa bundle of pamphlets, creditable neither to 
publisher nor to author, 


The Shenandoah Va'ley in 1864. By George E. 
Pond, Associate Editor Army and Navy Jour- 
nal. [Campaigns of the Civil War—XL.] 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

Tis book deals with one of the most exciting 

aud interesting of the subordinate campaigns of 

the war. It is written with unusual clearness ; 
the arrangement is lucid, the style good, the 
description simple and straightforward The 
book is as interesting asa novel, The maps are 
better than in many of the series. From an bis 
torical standpoint, however, the merits of Mr. 

Pond’s book are more doubtful. There is nothing 

intemperate in it, and the author has evidently 

aimed at fairness. He is probably unconscious 
that bis field of view is so filled with the deeds of 
the Federal army and its leaders as to leave 


+) for only a distant, imperfect, and some 
times incorrect view of the Confederates. His 
fefence of General Sheridan’s military opera- 
tie especially elaborate, his eulogies of that 
oft ample and earnest 

Int spring of 164 tae first operations in the 
Shenandoah Valley and in Southwest Virginia 
were conducted by Sigel [bis officer advanced 
from Winchester early in May, but was defeated 
al vinarket by Breckinridge on May 15. He 
was promptly displaced and Hunter appointed 
in bis stead. Having ordered Crook and Averill 
from the Kanawha to meet him with their 


10,000 men at Staunton, Hunter started for 
the same point, May 26, with 8,500 men. Breck 
invidge, atter the defeat of Sigel, had been 
withdrawn with the best part of his forces 
to reinforce Lee’s thin lines at Richmond, and 
the defence of the Valley had been left by 
the Confederates to W. E. Jones and a mix 
ed force of some 5,000 or 6,000 men. This 
force was badly defeated by Hunter, not far 
from Staunton, on June 5, There was nothing 
now to oppose Hunter’s progress, who, with 
18,000 men (after the junction of Crook’s forces), 
moved forward from Staunton, through Lexing- 
ton, toward Lynebburg. Sheridan wassent out by 
Grant to make his wav with his cavalry through 
Gordonsville and Charlottesville t. ward the same 
point. Though Lee was hard pressed for men, it 
was absolutely necessary to block this movement 
in his rear and against his depots. Breckinridge 
was ordered back to check Hunter, and Hamp- 
ton was sent to stop Sheridan. A few days later 
(June 13) Early was sent after Breckinridge with 
instructions to defeat Hunter if possible. 

Early marched eighty miles to Charlottesville 
in four days: found that Sberidan had been 
driven back, but that Hunter was then appreach- 
ing Lynchburg, where Breckinridge, witb an eu 
tiraly insufticient force, was confrontiug him ; 
moved by rail and road sixty miles in the next 
two days to this latter point, and reached it in 
time to beat Hunter off. Early’s entire force 
was inferior to Hunter’s, but the latter was far 
from his base and in a hostile territory, and he 
therefore retreated toward Salem and thence to 
the Kanawha. Early followed vigorously until 
he found that Hunter had left the Valley and en 
tered the Alleghany Mountains. 

Lee, obliged to detach troops to look after 
Hunter, had instructed Early, after disposing of 
the latter, to cross the Potomac and demonstrate 
against Washington This strategy, mm preced 
ing campaigns, had proved an effective means of 


dividing the Federal forces and causing the re 
call of large bodies to defend, Washington. 
Farly now turne i to the execution of tbis design. 
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He bad already moved his army 2” miles in nine 
days. testing one day at Salem, he, with 15,000 
men, set out for the Potomac, 212 miles distant. 
He started on June 23 and reached Harper's Fer- 
ry on July 4. Here some days were spent in 
obtaining supplies, and in an attempt to manceu- 
vre the Federal troops away from Harper’s Fer- 
ry. On the Sth, leaving the Federal garrison be- 
hind him, Early marched on Frederick. Next 
day he defeated Wallace and part of the 6th 
Corps which Grant ‘had sent to meet him. On 
the 10th he advanced rapidly on Waskington, 
and by noon of the 11th the advance of his foot 

sore and weary column reached the Federal lines 
near the city. These lines were manned by the 
garrison of Washington ; and the troops of the 
6th and 19th Corps, which had been hurried from 
Richmond and the South to meet Early, were at 
hand. Hunter’s army, having made its way to 
Parkersburg and thence by railroad to Harper's 
Ferry, was gathering in his rear. Early could 
not enter Washington. He had achieved his ob- 
ject in creating a panic, drawing troops from 
Grant, and in protecting Northern Virginia dur 

ing the harvest. Leaving Washington on the 
night of July 12, he slipped between the two 
armies which were gathering in front and rear, 
and safety recrossed the Potomac. Few opera 

tions of the war were mannged with more auda 

eity and skill than this northward movement of 
Early’s, 

Early now for more than two months main 
tained bis hold on the lower Valley, constantly 
breaking up the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the Canal, and making or threatening in 
cursions north of the Potomac. When he had 
been pushed back to Strasburg and Grant began 
to withdraw the troops sent up to defend Wash- 
ington, Early turned upon Crook, defeated and 
drove him across the Potomac (July 24). All 
withdrawal] of Federal troops from the Valley 
then ceased, and additional forces were sent there. 
Grant now placed Sheridan in command (August 
6) and augmented bis forces to 56,000 men. Early’s 
were raised (according to Mr. Pond) to 21,000, 
but were reduced to 17,000 by the recall of 
Kersbaw’s division. With this foree Early held 
Sheridan completely in check from August 7 to 
September 19 and maintained his threatening 
attitude in the lower Valley. 

The fortunes of war now changed. Under the 
inspiration of a visit from Grant, Sheridan de- 
cided to attack. Kershaw’s division had set out 
to return to Richmond. Early’s success had 
made bim too bold. He had for weeks invited 
tbe attack of an army three times as strong as 
his own in the open country ahout Winchester. 
On September 1° this attack was made, and 
after a long and bloody day’s fight the Confede- 
rates were defeated and driven from the field. 
Early halted twenty miles in the rear, at Fisher’s 
Hill, where Sheridan again badly defeated him 
three days later. The Confederate general now 
retreated tothe upper Valley, followed by Sneri- 
dan, who advanced to Staunton and began to lay 
waste the country. He supposed the Confede- 
rates finally disposed of ; but Early harassed his 
opponent in every way in his power, and by the 
incessant activity of detached cavalry and of 
such partisan commands as Mosby’s, rendered 
the Federal communications with the Potomac 
so perilous and uncertain that Sheridan, early in 
October, returned to Cedar Creek. Early, rein 
forced by Kershaw, followed, and to prevent 
troops being sent to Grant, determined to attack 
Sheridan’s victorious and yreatly more numerous 
army. This he did on October 19, wben, by sur- 
prising the Federal camp, he completely over- 
whelmed the Sth and 19th Corps, and drove back 
the 6th. Then it was that Sheridan performed 
the most brilliant feat of bis life. He was at 
Winchester when Early fell upon and routed bis 
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sleeping forzes. Reaching the battle-field in the 
midst of the dismay and rout, he rallied his fly- 
ing troops, reformed them on the veteran troops 
of the 6th Corps, which had not been broken, 
called his splendid body of cavalry to his assist- 
ance, and, attacking Early in turn, overthrew 
him, and converted one of the most remarkable 
of Confederate victories into a most thorough 
defeat. 

Mr. Pond states fully and clearly the orders 
under which Sheridan devastated the Shenan- 
doah Valley by a wholesale destruction of pri- 
vate property. He is not so careful as to Early’s 
order which led to the burning of Chambersburg, 
and the attending circumstances. Tre applica- 
bility of the lex talionis is in most cases a matter 
of dispute, and the historian should be carefu! to 
make a fu!l and fair statement of the facts. In 
this instance, as in some others, Mr. Pond’s nar- 
rative is neither full nor accurate. 


The Jesuits: A Complete History of their Open 
and Secret Proceedings, from the Formation 
of the Order to the Present Time. Told to 
the German People by Theodor Griesinger. 
2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 

It is difficult to speak judicially of a book which 
is itself wanting in every judicial quality. As 
the title suggests, this is intended to be a popu- 
lar work ; but it is popularity in the lowest and 
worst form which is here aimed at. It is an un- 
enviable populamty which comes from an appeal 
only to the least critical and Jeast exacting sort 
of readers, and that is the only kind of popu- 
larity this book can aspire to, It bas, however, 
the merit of sincerity. The author is convinced 
that the Jesuit order is one of the vilest works 
of the source of all evil, and every sentence is 
inspired by that conviction. His book is nota 
history: it is an indictment, of which each chap- 
ter contains a count. His method is not that of 
the historian who examines carefully bis mate- 
rial, prepared to find himself in the wrong, but 
rather that of a prosecuting attorney seeking 
everywhere for arguments tu prove his accusa- 
tion. As to his sources of infurmation, we have 
no account whatever, excepting that here and 
there a foot-note shows that he at least knows 
the names of some original materials. 

This alone would prove that we bave bere no- 
thing that can be of service to the world of 
scholars. A mass of scandalous stories, raked 
together from every quarter, and told with a 
malicious satisfaction as far as possible removed 
from the fitting calmness of historical narration, 
are little calculated to serve any serious pur- 
pose. Indeed, a glance at the brief record of the 
authbor’s life and work would not justify high 
expectations. A revolutionist of 1848, tossed 
about for a time in America, and finally return- 
ing to his native Wiirtemberg, Griesinger’s life- 
work has been the presentation of the darker 
side of social and political movements. His ear- 
lier works, ‘ Mysteries of the Vatican,’ ‘ Myste- 
ries of New York,’ ‘Woman's Government in 
European Courts,’ have attained a wide popu- 
larity at home, and bave passed through several 
editions. Their titles show tne bent of tbe au- 
thor’s mind. His scent is keen for whatever will 
excite the imagination and serve to rouse the 
passion of his readers in his own cause. 

The present work wortbilv continues this un- 
savory succession. An abusive and violent tone 
pervades the very headings of tae chapters. 
The divisions of the subject sound like the titles 
of the acts in a sensational drama. The whole 
account of Loyola, occupying the first book, is 
absurdly one-sided and inadequate. The heroic 
side of the man, the real grandeur of his pur- 
pose, bis relation to his times, the peculiar cha- 
racter of his plans, as adapted to a new and 
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peculiar need of the Church—all this completely 
escapes the author's vision. The later 
history of Jesuitism—a dark and sad bistory 
enough at the best—is made to throw its shadow 
backward over the character and purpose of its 
founders. 


whole 


These men, moved by impulses for- 
eign to our day and civilization, must be judged 
by the standards of their own day if we would 
truly understand their place in the world’s pro- 
The inability to grasp and apply these 
standards completely disqualifies any man from 
assuming the name of historian. He must be- 
come, then, a mere teller of stories, and cannot 
fail to add bis part to the already too great mass 
of the world’s misunderstanding and prejudice. 
The Jesuit order has a frightful account to 
settle. The indictment, as we read it here, seems 
unanswerable, and we believe it to be so. The 
Roman Church can never again claim the re- 
spect of mankind unless it cuts this sore relent- 
lessly from its body. With all its exaggeration 
and carelessness and evil spirit, we are forced at 
last to the confession that we believe there re- 
mains a great residue of truth in this book 
which may go far toward justifying its exist 
There are persons—a vast 


gress. 


ence, majority in 
the world—who are led and influenced only by 
such work and words as these. It is unfortu- 
nate that these persons, swayed as they are by 
passion and prejudice, should be appealed to, 
but it may be answered that if the truth does 
not seek them out, falsebood will, and so the 
feeling with which we started on tne perusal of 
these pa, cs, of repugnance and disgust, changes 
partly into a hope that it may reach its true 
audience, and du good, The danger is that, 
while it calls attention to the past horrors of the 
Jesuits, it may fail to warn against the wider 
and subtler dangers of Jesuitism under all names 
A study of this subject in its true 
historical relations is one worth the best labor 
of a powerful mind, It is pitiable to see it thus 
belittled and degraded in the hands of a vulgar 
demagogue, 

If one has to search for a justification of this 
book in the original, it becomes still more diffi- 
cult to understand why it should have been 
selected for translation. At all events, if this 
were to be done, it behooved the publishers to put 
the work of translation into, or to 
only from, capable hands, It mizht 
possible to improve the style in a new language, 


and forms. 


receive it 
have been 


but the present version only aggravates every 
fault of the original. One does not need to see 
a copy of the German book to know its wording, 
for the language of the translation is almost as 
much German as English. Extracts would be 
f little use where the whole style is a mass of 
grammatical Such 
never spoken or conceived of by any mortal 
excepting such as belong to the unfortunate 
race of professional translators. The 
style of these volumes will probably have its 
own effect in repelling all readers to whom a 
good style is an attraction, and a vicious style 
an unpardonable offence. 


absurdities. English was 


absurd 


Goethe-Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Dritter Band. Frankfort, 1882 

THE third volume of the Goeth 
designed to be a commemorative work, and to 
appear on the fiftieth anniversary of the poet's 
death. The editor, Prof. Geiger, wished to make 
it exhibit the influence of Goethe upon Euro- 


Geiger, 


Jahrbuch was 


pean thought in the half-century following. 
This design was abandoned, from the con- 
4 


viction that the investiga- 
tion would exceed the limits of a single v« 
The Jahrbuch bas constantly increased in value, 
and has become indispensable to all who would 
be familiar with current investigation in Goethe 
literature. Each volume 


range of such an 


ley > 
ume. 


contains discussions 


‘The Nation. 


and researches, new ly discov ered works— mainly 
early texts and letters—and bnef contributions, 
often of great value, to the history of separate 
writings and periods in the life of the poet. 

The article by Brandl in the present number, 
upon the reception of Goethe’s youthful works 
in England, is really a contribution to Enghsh 
literary history. The general ignorance of Ger- 
man literature in England a hundred years ago 
Was astonishing. The first knowledge of the Ger- 
man drama was obtained at second band from 
The state of political 
opinion was such as to prevent an early acquaint 
ance with German authors, and to this result 
the character of the literature itself contributed. 

‘be stormy nature of these works made them 
seem either allies or causes of the revolutionary 
era in France, which was so dreaded in England. 
Anti-Jacobin papers were founded to oppose all 
novelties in politics and religion, and to ridicule 
the foreign dramas which embodied the new 
tendencies. 


bad French translations. 


Goethe was considered a representa 
tive of this spirit—a Stiirmer and Driinger— 
long after his most mature works had been pub 
lished. The appearance of his autobiograpby in 
1S11, and the writings of Madame de Stat] and 
the Schlegels, first revealed the value of the new 
literature arising in Germany. The interest in 
German studies in Scotland, andthe influence of 
Goetbe upon Walter Scott, are shown in a satis- 
factory manner. ‘Goetz 
which Scott translated with more fire than 
fidelity, stimulated his interest in the tales of 
the Border His translation exhibits 
He trusted too much to the 
in Scotch and German asa 
guide to their meaning 
that savored of 
offend aristocratic notions. 


von Berlichingen,” 


some 
curious mistakes, 

likeness of words 
He struck out passages 
that might 
The women become 


antiroyalty, or 


ladies, and, instead of serving in the commend- 
able fashion of German matrons, 
their subordinates. 


issue orders to 
The influence of ** Goetz 

is clearly shown in *‘ Marmion” and the ** House 
of Aspen ” (which, though one of Scott's earliest 
dramas, was not published until 1520), and, per 
haps, in the storm scene in ‘ Ivanhoe.” The a 





thor asserts too contidently a likeness between 


this early drama of Goethe and the ‘ Lay 

of the Last Minstrel.” It is unquestionably 

true that ‘*Goetz” led the way in the long 

series of dramas of chivalry — Rifferdramen 
1 


—but the mofives and machinery in all are 
similar; the secret tribunal, prison, ordeals, 
and siezes of cities appearin them al] ) 
the names of the characters are often the same. 


Bi the “ 
heid as the heroine. 


friar, and Adel 
has shi 


Martin appears as the 
Brahn wn in his 


‘ Deutsche Ritterdrama ‘that in a list of fifty 


dramas the secret tribunal (Veh appears ten 
times, the prison seventy-four, the sie 
and trial 

times. Scott read widely an 


> 


ms 


castles nineteen, 


by ordeal eleven 
i translated many 
of these plays, and only a general resemblance 
can be traced betwee sand dramas of 


n his poen 





chivalry and those which were popular in Ger 
many 

The att 
forat 
England 
ai I 
awake 1 tu 
The etf if Goethe’s writings upon Byron 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Hazlitt is svarcely indi 
cated, To Carlyle we are indebted for the new 
era of German studyin England. Several errors 
in names appearin this article. The author of 


‘Fust von Stromberg’ Maier, and 


Schiller’s ** Rob- 


List 


was Jakob 
Scott's friend who translated 

Fraser Tytler, afterward 
Urlich’s article on “Goethe and the Antique” 
is an interesting survey of Goethe's art studies 









in Italy t exhibits the fa 








ilure of his efforts t 
attain technical skill in art, as well as the st i 
lating influence of his views upon the artists 
with whom be came in contact. The dependenes 
which a theorist in art is wont to feel upon a 
practical worker, evea uj ne of sul ate 
merit, is shown by his extra nariuy fa al 
judgment of Meyer, who res 1 so long in his 
house : ** Meyer bas ad i \ i Wine 
mann, and carried a know f art t N 
crowning-point. His ry of art is 
mortal work.” 

Erich Sehmidt, wh tributed a study of 
Lessing's ** Faust” to tl s iv ‘ s 
upon ** Faust and the Sixteenth Centu l 
gernis of ** Faust are found in the int tual 
conflicts of this period, in the str les and 
superstitions of the i faith, in the } 
and culture of the Renaissance and the aspiring 
spirit developed by tl KReformati Tw 
sources of the Faust book have been found in 
two works separated by a thousand vear 
namely, in the ‘Confessions’ of Augustine and 
in Luther's * Table-Talk The for r has been 
pointed out by Hermann Grimm in the 2" 
sische Jahr } nd tl atte t | \ 
Schmidt in the present art Many of ¢ 
anecdotes related by Lut! \ fa 
‘Tischreden’ were undoubtedly used by tt 
author of the original Faust “ 

Scherer makes an elaborate effort to show that 
Goethe was a cons t t 
ment or prou “ } 
editions of bis work Wat t na 
given theory and ad ne from t 1 rt 
the remote, from the known to t mVsterious 
The poems which stand tirst in the collected 
edition of his works at rufess f s dite 
is the introd \ ’ W 1 
Meister,’ wt 1 “ \ {es 
sion: the poet is 1 s s thet 
striv S taught bv i ‘ \ ( ‘ 
by } > vt bad 8 eee) J ‘ 1 = 1\ f 
physical scier His 
cor! ted by x wit t t 
Goethe's « tribut t t t i 
ly f Nv Beg his y dra 
mas, Which ’ . \ e, th 
summit is re lin **} . t works 

aris t \ 
ume, W t e striy s re] ented a 
scholar, artis and t This i us 
theory is sugygestis i vith nfirma 
tion at ma } but ‘ down unex 
pect ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ f sig yr nce 
yuat sons for f iin writ 
cs, W s t f Terent edi 
t s I} t Ves Ul 
I nt { } s Tavt s 
é . st ve He desig 
to a similar a vsis, | 
the hiefa amy work of art, are numerous 
subordinate at inintent al beauties 

The brief contributions to the history and in 

etation of single works of Goethe (Miscellen) 
umerous and valuable. Jacoby shows the 

e of ‘Faust’ upon the metres and cer- 
scenes in the Jungfrau von Orleans.” 
Loeper contributes an interesting note 


showing that 

‘Seust.” version of 

the Faust-legend. In the middle of the eigh- 

teenth century—possibly at the very time that 
t 


the scene in Auerbach’s cellar, in 


was borrowed from a lost 


Goethe was a student at Leipzig—the play of 
‘Faust was performed in a booth before the 
Peter's Gate. In this play a celebrated Italian 
ellar under Auerbach’s court was represented, 
from which Faust was said to have ridden forth 
on a wine cask, 

The Mittheilungen contain a considerable ad 
dition to the already large existing Guethe cor- 
respondence, The letters to Meyer and the 
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Miiller are full of personal 
details regarding Goethe’s life. A valuable se- 
ries of letters to and from Klinger and the 
Princess Galitzin reveals the welcome fact that 
Goethe's heirs have decided to give to the public 


Chancellor von 


some of the treasures which have been so strictly 
guarded in the poet’s house, from which further 
The Bibliography 
notices of the various books and sepa- 


contributions are promised. 
contain 
rate articles upon Goethe which have recently 
appeared in the different languages of Europe, 
often with a résumé of their contents. Finally, 
this number contains an exhaustive index to the 
previous volumes. An excellent engraving of 
the drawing of Goethe, made in the last year of 
his life by Schwerdgebunt, forms the frontis- 


piece. 


The Woods and Timbers of North Carolina 
By P. M. Hale. Hale & Son. 


1883. 


taleigh : E. J. 


EVERYTHING relating to the forests of the 
country is now of general interest, and the pub- 
lic will be indebted to Mr. Hale for republishing 
in convenient form, from the ‘ Geological and 
Natural History Survey of North Carolina,’ Mr. 
Curtis’s excellent account of the trees of that 
State. Although twenty years old, and long 
out of print, it loses none of its popular and 
scientific value. No other State has yet pub- 
lished such an accurate, compact, and valuable 
account of its woody plants. 
ume is collected much fresh information in re- 
gard to the actual condition of the forests in the 
different counties of the State, which has been 


In the same vol- 


gathered for the purpose by local observers ; be- 
sides information in regard to population, rail- 
roads, and farms, here conveniently condensed 
from Census publications. 

North Carolina bas reason to be proud of her 
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The l:pic of Kings. 

By Helen Zim- 
mern. Witha Prefatory Poem by Edmund 
W. Gosse. 


Stories Retold from Firdusi. 
12mo., 
PRESIDENT 


Vale Lectures on Preachinge. 
& 


By Pres. E. G. 


ROBINSON’S 


tobinson, of Brown Univ. 


Geraldine Tlawthorne. 
By B. M. Butt, author of ‘Miss Molly.’ 
(Leisure-Hour Series), $1. 


Le -rangats, 


° Revue Mensuc 


1l6mo 


Nede Grvanmaire et de Littérature. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: 


Mademoiselle Papa.—Paul de Cassagnac.—La Ques- 
tion de Madagasear.—Les prétendants au trdne de 
France.—Lettre corrigée.—Lettre A corriger.—Questions 
de prononclation.—Prétérit et passé indéfini,—Notes 
ana Queries.— Etec., ete., ete. 








Subscription price : $1 50 per annum (nive months). 
Single copy, 


20 cents. 
Editor, JULES LEVY, 


17 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 


N any family, whether large or small, but es- 

pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother's Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post paid. 75 cents per volume, or $1 26 for two volumes, 

Address Publisher of the Nation, 


forests. They are hardly surpassed in value, 
beauty, and variety by those of any locality of 
equal extent. The palmetto, the great ever- 
green magnolia, and the Southern pine flourish 
upon her coast, while upon her mountains our 
Northern pines, hemlocks, and birches grow 
side by side with magnolias and other Southern 
trees. Nowhere do the oaks, hickories, and wal- 
nuts attain finer proportions than upon these 
mountains, while many trees, like the wild 
cherry, the tulip, the chestnut, the laurel, and 
the rhododendron reach here their greatest size 
and beauty. 

Diligent botanical travellers and enthusiastic 
lovers of nature long ago discovered the charms 
of these Southern mountains, but their forests 
grow over rich deposits of coal and iron, and 
now railroads and the all-destroying lumberman 
are fast devastating them: with these almost the 
last uninjured wilderness of the Continent will 
soon disappear. 

The Mines, Miners, and Mining Interests of the | 
United States in 1882. Compiled by William 
Ralston Balch. Philadelphia: The Mining 
and Industrial Publisbing Bureau. 

Tus volume is a thick quarto, containing about 

1,200 closely-printed pages. It is a compilation 

of greatly varied material, consisting mainly of 

short articles or abstracts from treatises on sub- 
jects of more or less importance to persons inte- 
rested in mining pursuits. Some of the best 
matter in the book is drawn from the Transac- 
tions of the Institute of Mining Engineers and | 
from Government Reports; besides which there 
are all sorts of articles, items, and tables of sta- 
tistics from a great variety of sources, includ- 
ing the technical and scientific journals and the 
newspapers. It is, in fact, a sort of scrap-book, 
in which, together with much comparatively un- 
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PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


“ey 4 £ oll t a> “7 
. * &f Lord Lawrence. | 
By. 5 ““~TH SMITH, M.A., 

Late Fellow ot 7? College, Assistant Mas- 
ter at Harrow Sc. ol; author of ‘Carthage 
and the Carthaginians,’ ‘Rome and Car- 
thage,’ ‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism,’ 
etc. 

With Maps and Portraits. 


These two volumes contain the biography of one of 
the most remarkable Englishmen of our time. John 
Lawrence exemplified the highest and most character- 
istic qualities and virtues of an Anglo-Saxon. and his 
life is the history, more or less complete, of British rule 
in India during the most memorable period since FEng- 
lishmen first gained a footing there. 

Lawrence’s career is first traced, from the time when 
he went out as a young student for the Indian service, | 
through the rapid steps that brought him into positions 
of authority and showed his extraordinary tact and 
firmness in dealing with the native population, up to } 
the time when his position as the master of Indian ad- | 
ministration was recognized in his appointment to the 
Lieutenant-Governorsni» of the Punjab. This part of 
the book not only gives an admirable picture of the 
man himself, with his iron frame and marvellous ener 
gy, accomplishing work enough for twenty ordinary | 
macistrates, but is literally crowded with his own 
anecdotes of the native life in the midst of which his 
time was spent. 

But it is of course in the period of the mutiny that 
Lawrence, as the “Savior of the Punjab,” reaches his 





! 
2 vols. Svo, $5. | 
| 
| 
| 
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full development, and it would not be easy to exagge- | 


rate the power of this part of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s nar 
rative in awakening enthusiasm for his subject. 

No doubt the chief reason why the ‘ Life of Lord Law- 
rence’ has been looked for with such extraordinary 
interest in England, is that it was known to give such 
a history of this period as could not be written from 
any other materials than those in his possession. But 
it will be found that Mr. Smith has given it even greater 
claims to attention, by making of it one of those great 
biographies which form, perhaps, one of the most in- 
teresting groups in literature the few books in which a 
vigorous individuality is brought out with perfect sue 
cess. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 





important matter, there are many things of a 
high and lasting value. In this respect the book 
will doubtless be found useful by many persons 
who dwell in places remote from libraries, and 
who are therefore unable to refer readily to ori- 
ginal sources for much that they desire to read, 
The compiler has kept in view almost every 
branch of his subject. In addition to a very 
large amount of material relating directly to 
the mode of occurrence, mining and treatment 
of ores of nearly every sort, and to the several 
industries therewith connected, he has devoted 
much space to the mining laws of various States 


and countries, and to the more noteworthy de- ~ 


cisions rendered by the courts in important min- 
ing cases. The organization of stock companies, 
the business of dealing in stocks, reviews of the 
metal markets and industries, together with a 
good deal of miscellany of a somewhat similar 
nature, receive anample share of the compiler’s 
attention. 

So much heterogeneous material naturally pre- 
sents some difficulties in the way of assortment 
and classification. The compiler has done what 
he could to facilitate reference to the contents of 
the book by an index of fifty pages. 
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